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WILHELM DILTHEY AND THE SCIENCE 
OF LITERARY HISTORY 


I remember most vividly the deep and liberating impression 
which Dilthey’s Einleitung in die Geisteswissenschaften made 
upon me at the time of its first appearance in 1883.1 Like many 
other young men of that period who, having grown up during 
the ascendancy of the natural sciences, I had intuitively re- 
volted against the application of the methods of these sciences 
to the mental sciences, because these methods seemed to me 
totally inadequate to attain the aim for which they were in- 
voked. 

One must recall the sway which the natural sciences had 
assumed in philology, psychology, history, and even in philoso- 
phy, in order to appreciate the effect of the book which freed 
the mental sciences from this rule by proving them to be an 
entirely independent system of knowledge and by laying a new 
foundation of their methods upon the ground of man’s inner 
experience and the facts of his consciousness. While our 
knowledge of the phenomena of nature has for its basis, after 
all, only perceptions or pictures of these phenomena, reflected 
in our consciousness, we possess reality as such only in the facts 
of our consciousness given in our inner experience. The analysis 
of these facts constitutes the very center of the mental and 
historical sciences, which form a system independent in itself. 
And more than this. While the theory of cognition of the” 
English empiricists Locke and Hume, as well as that of Kant, 
had explained experience and knowledge as facts belonging to 


1 The original edition of the Einleitung in die Geisteswissenschaften has been 
out of print for many years. It is, however, reprinted now with valuable 
additions, which Dilthey intended to include in a long-planned second edition, 
in Volume I of his Gesammelie Schriften, Verlag von B. G. Teubner, Leipzig 
und Berlin, 1922 (2. Auflage 1923). This collection of the great philosopher’s 
writings of which thus far five handsomely printed volumes have appeared will 
comprise, when completed, eight volumes and will contain all of his many 
treatises and essays hitherto scattered in periodicals and scientific publications 
more or less difficult of access. In view of the great financial depression in Ger- 
many both editors and publishers cannot be commended too highly for having 
undertaken this monumental publication, which discloses a mine of new ideas 
to the philosopher, the historian, and the student of literature alike. 
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mere thinking, Dilthey interprets the process of knowing as 
resulting from the totality of human nature, which consists 
not only of the intellect but of the feeling and the will as well. 
It is, in other words, the whole living man, the living entities 
of individuals out of whom the historical world is built up and 
who, therefore, form the object of the study of the mental 
sciences as opposed to the study of the phenomena of nature 
~ in the natural sciences. 

What I tried to condense here into a few sentences Dilthey 
develops in detail in the first book of his Einleitung in die 
Geisteswissenschaften. The second book is devoted to a critical 
discussion of the history of the various metaphysical systems 
in which, successively since the time of the oldest Greek philoso- 
phers, the foundation of the mental sciences had been seen. 
With unsurpassed historical insight into the growth of meta- 
physical thought, and with rare critical acumen, schooled in 
the study of Kant, Dilthey shows the rise, the temporary sway 
and ultimate decline of the various systems of metaphysics, 
and arrives at the conclusion that their final disintegration was 
brought about by the natural sciences, and later by the rise 
of the mental sciences. 

If the foundation of these sciences, therefore, cannot be 
found in metaphysics, a basis other than that of mere intel- 
ectual speculation had to be discovered in order to arrive at 
a true philosophy of the mental sciences, and this basis, as 
has been pointed out already, Dilthey saw in the inner exy 
perience. To the development of this idea for the purpose of 
creating a true philosophy of the mental sciences Dilthey may 
be said to have devoted from that time on his lifework. 

Long before the publication of his Einleitung in die Getstes- 
wissenschaften Dilthey had in a series of remarkable essays on 
poets, historians, and philosophers, as well as in his classical 
biography of Schleiermacher, made the inner experience the 
central idea in his portrayal of these personalities. Quite sig- 
nificantly he, therefore, called the collection of these early 
essays, Das Erlebnis und die Dichtung. Among these essays 
the famous treatise on Goethe und die dichterische Phantaste 
is, in my opinion, especially valuable as it seems to point to the 
origin of Dilthey’s conception of Erlebnis. He could not have 
found a better and more instructive example of what the inner 
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experience means in the creative process of poetry than Goethe 
and his utterances concerning the ultimate source of his poetic 
activity, and it seems to me quite probable that the idea of 
basing the structure of all mental sciences upon a similar 
psychological process may have dawned on Dilthey in connec- 
tion with his early study of Goethe and his contemporaries. 
For, in the writings of the latter, especially in Herder’s Ideen 
zur Philosophie der Geschichte, in Schiller’s aesthetic essays, in 
Goethe’s scientific works, and in the literary and historical 
productions of the Romantic school he could observe a method 
of investigation which presupposed the unity and totality of 
human nature as opposed to the mere abstract rationality of 
the preceding period of enlightenment. In his biography of 
Schleiermacher, Dilthey discussed this new method of investiga- 
tion which he calls the geniale Anschauung and which is es- 
sentially an intuitive understanding, as distinct from the de- 
ductive methods of philosophy. “So beschiftigte bereits 
Goethe,” he says, “Natur und Recht jenes intuitiven Ver- 
staindnisses welches auf anderem Gebiet Winckelmann und 
Herder zuerst zu einer Methode der Forschung auszubilden 
unternahmen und das von ihnen ab, in der ganzen Epoche die 
wir hier darstellen, die herrschende geistige Verfahrungsart in 
Deutschland geblieben ist. Keine bisherige Wissenschaftslehre 
hat diese grosse Richtung menschlicher Forschung wirklich 
untersucht.” It is, no doubt, the new ideal of man revealed 
in the genius, which Schiller had recognized to consist in the 
harmonious unity of the human faculties, and which differed 
totally from the human ideal of the age of reason, that deter- 
mines the object as well as the method of Dilthey’s investiga- 
tions. As early as 1862, in a remarkable essay on Friedrich 
Christoph Schlosser, the historian, he intuitively recognizes in 
the Schlegel brothers the principle upon which he was to build 
his own philosophy of the mental sciences: “die Methoden der 
Nachconstruction geistiger Bewegungen aus der Totalitat der 
menschlichen Natur.” The conception of the mental sciences, 
expressed in this sentence would appeal to him all the more 
since during his student days he had come under the influence 
of such masters as Ranke, Boeckh, Ritter, and Jacob Grimm, 
all of whom represented, each in his field, the methods which 
he admired in the Schlegels, the continuators of Winckelmann’s, 
Herder’s and Goethe’s geniale Anschauung. 
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It is from the hidden recess of the soul, where the totality 
of human nature reveals itself in the Erlebnis, that Dilthey 

undertakes the reconstruction of the intellectual movements. 

Recognizing the significance and importance of this concept he 

has repeatedly described and defined its nature. Thus he says 

in the treatise, “Ideen iiber eine beschreibende und zerglie- 

dernde Psychologie’ :* “In dem Erlebnis wirken die Vorginge 

des ganzen Gemiites zusammen. In ihm ist Zusammenhang 

gegeben, wihrend die Sinne nur ein Mannigfaltiges von Ein- 

zelheiten darbieten. Der einzelne Vorgang ist von der ganzen 

Totalitat des Seelenlebens im Erlebnis getragen, und der Zu- 

sammenhang, in welchem er in sich und mit dem Ganzen des 

Seelenlebens steht, gehért der unmittelbaren Erfahrung an. 

Dies bestimmt schon die Natur des Verstehens unserer selbst 
und anderer. Wir erkidren durch rein intellectuelle Processe, 
aber wir verstehen durch das Zusammenwirken aller Gemiits- 
krafte in der Auffassung.” 

The distinction which Dilthey here makes between ‘er- 
kliren’ and ‘verstehen’ is of the utmost importance for a full 
appreciation of his system of philosophy. If by explaining we 
understand the procedure according to the principle, causa 
equat effectum, comprehending is not an intellectual process 
merely, but an intuitive reproduction by ourselves of the inner 
experience of others. “Die Natur,” he says, “erkliren wir, das 
Seelenleben verstehen wir.” Hence the vital distinction which 
Dilthey makes between explanatory psychology, the “Seelen- 
lehre ohne Seele,” as he calls it, and the descriptive and analyz- 
ing psychology of which he may be said to be the founder. 
While the procedure of the former is that of the natural sciences, 
consisting of the psychic phenomena in their connection with 
physiological facts, and of the construction from the elements 
thus found in the analysis, the psychic phenomena, on the basis 
of certain hypotheses, the descriptive psychology interprets 
the unity and coherence of the inner life of the individual, the 
structure of the soul-life which is comparable to a continuous, 
uniform stream that can be analyzed and described, but not 
construed according to the law of cause and effect. Its very 
essence is the uniformity of its structure, the impulsive a- 
rationality of all life, the mysterious realm of the unconscious, 


* See Gesammelte Schrifien, v. 172. 
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and the teleological bent of life. By collecting and comparing 
the facts gained through self-observation we arrive at certain 
empirical generalizations, regularities, types and repetitions of 
psychological processes upon which Dilthey based his theory of 
psychological typology as a means for the understanding of the 
process of history. 

The analysis of the structure of our soul-life shows a unity 
of three great Zusammenhinge: Intelligenz, das Trieb- und 
Gefiihlsleben, die Willenshandlungen. Their sum, unity and 
energy, represent the acquired coherence of the soul. Again 
it is our own feeling, our inner experience which must guide 
us in the analysis of this acquired coherence in the soul. Since this 
acquired coherent unity of our soul, does, however, not appear 
in our consciousness as a whole, but always in parts, we must 
turn to the works of men of genius where we can study the 
energetic operation of distinct forms of mental activity. In 
language, myths, and religious rites, custom, law, social or- 
ganizations are found the productions of the general spirit, or in 
Hegel’s language, of the “objective spirit,” in which the con- 
sciousness of the individual has attained an independent or 
objective existence and, therefore, can be analyzed and de- 
scribed. 

It is impossible here to discuss in detail Dilthey’s new psy- 
chological method of which David Hume and John St. Mill 
were in a certain sense historical forerunners, nor is it possible 
here to show how his new and profound conception of the 
historical process was based upon his psychological ideas. 
I hope, however, that even from my brief discussion it has 
become apparent what significance and importance Dilthey’s 
two fundamental concepts: the Erlebnis and the Verstehen 
have for the development of the science of literary history. 

There is, within the realm of the mental sciences, no province 
in which Dilthey could have demonstrated better the validity 
of these concepts, than in the domain of poetry and literature. 
This he did in his famous treatise Die Einbildungskraft des 
Dichters, Bausteine fiir eine Poetik,’ published in the Fest- 
schrift commemorating the fiftieth anniversary of Eduard 
Zeller’s doctorate, in 1887. At a time when the so-called 
realistic school declared the mission of poetry to consist in 


* Reprinted in Ges. Schriften, V1, 103 ff. 
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vieing with the exactness of the scientific methods, when a 
young adept of this school, the “Jiingste Deutschland,” wrote 
a pamphlet under the title, Was kann die Dichtung fiir die 
moderne Welt noch bedeuten; Dilthey’s essay, which re-enthroned 
the deposed imagination, came as a godsend. Again, as in the 
essay “Goethe und die dichterische Phantasie” the concept 
Erlebnis is the basis upon which he builds his poetics as the 
true introduction into the history of literature. In a brief 
historical introduction which he enlarged a few years later in 
the essay Die drei Epochen der modernen Aesthetik und ihre 
heutige Aufgabe‘ he reviews the esthetic theories from Aristotle 
down to the German classical period, when poets, critics, and 
philosophers made the imagination the object of their delibera- 
tions. He sums up the results of their observations and dis- 
cussions in the following paragraphs: 

1. Poetry is not an imitation of a reality already existing, 
it is not the embodiment of truth or intellectual contents pre- 
viously existing, but it is a creative force, the productions of 
which exceed reality and the content of abstract thinking. 
To poetry there is ascribed an independent faculty of viewing 
life and the world, and it is given a position equal to that of 
science and religion. 

The first and most adequate description of the creative 
faculty is given by Schiller, according to whom beauty is living 
breathing form. This is produced whenever the imagination 
apprehends life in the form of an image, or symbol, or when- 
ever this form is animated with life. It is the transformation 
of Erlebnis into form and of form into Erlebnis, indicated in 
Schiller’s definition of beauty, which Dilthey subsequently 
undertakes to formulate and establish from the point of view 
of his psychology. 

2. Kant’s definition of taste as the faculty of judging an 
object by the disinterested pleasure or displeasure it arouses, 
disposed of the view that the beautiful was an embodiment 
of truth and emphasizes the fundamental importance of the 
feelings in the creative process. Again Dilthey considers it 
one of the tasks of poetics to supplement and establish more 
thoroughly the significance of the feelings in the activity of 
the imagination, in the metamorphosis which its pictures 
undergo, and, finally, in what is called composition proper. 

* Ges. Schriften, VI, 242 ff. 
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3. The relation which exists between exterior reality and 
the eye of the poet, who perceives beauty in this reality, may 
best be expressed by the statement that the creative activity 
of the poet enhances and intensifies qualities already contained 
in reality. 

While the classical period thus arrived by observation and 
reflection at a deep insight into the creative process, it lacked 
the methods, since developed, to penetrate into the psychology 
of this process. Poetics, which had its starting point in the 
supposed model productions of the ancient classics and after- 
wards in some sort of metaphysical concept of beauty, must 
seek its point of departure in the soul of the poet. I need not 
repeat that this is the Erlebnis. 

The basis of all poetry, he says, is Erlebnis, vivid experience, 
psychic elements of all kinds that stand in relation to such 
experience. All images of the exterior world may in consequence 
of this experience become material for the creative activity of 
the poet. A powerful soul-vitality, energy in experiencing the 
inner and the outer world, power of generalization and dem- 
onstration constitute the rich soil from which spring mental 
achievements of various kinds, and among them those of the 
poet. Or, as Goethe has it: “Darauf kommt Alles an; man muss 
etwas sein um etwas zu machen.” 

The creative activity in particular is based upon the energy 
of the poet’s experiences. A dry notice of a murder in a news- 
paper, or the meager account of an old chronicle may thus be- 
come an inner experience of the poet. As our body finds it 
necessary to breathe, so our soul longs for the expansion of 
its existence in the vibrations of our feelings. “Das Lebens- 
gefiih] will austénen in Klang, Wort und Bild, die Anschauung 
befriedigt uns nur ganz, so fern sie mit solchem Gehalt des 
Lebens und den Schwingungen des Gefiihls erfiillt ist, dies 
Ineinander, unser urspriingliches, volles, ganzes Leben, An- 
schauung vom Gefiihl verinnerlicht und gesittigt, Lebens- 
gefiihl ausstrahlend in der Helle des Bildes: das ist das in- 
haltliche, wesenhafte Merkmal aller Poesie.”® 

An inner experience which found expression in this way 
cannot be reduced to an abstract thought or to a logical formula, 
but it will cause us to ponder, to generalize, and to see it in 


5 Ges. Schriften, V1, 130 ff. 
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its relations to the whole of human existence, and thus make us 
aware of its significance. The creative imagination of the poet 
which produces this effect is not the result of psychological 
processes taking place only in certain individuals, but it is due 
to the powerful organization of certain men, springing from the 
common intensity and continuance of definite primary processes 
in their soul. 

It is to the careful psychological analysis and description 
of the creative faculty of the poet, of the imagination and of 
the feeling, the key to the explanation of the poet’s creative 
activity, that the greater part of Dilthey’s poetics is devoted. 
The discussion of the imagination had played a great rdéle in 
Hegel’s, Vischer’s,and Carriere’s aesthetics; but their comments 
only touch the surface in comparison with the searching analysis 
of Dilthey, enabling him to deduce principles of general validity 
which, independent of the change of times, govern the aesthetic 
impression as well as the creations of the poet. 

For there exists, as Dilthey points out, an intimate relation 
between the creative process in the poet and the psychological 
process of enjoyment in the hearer or reader of poetry. What is 
produced by feeling arouses the feeling. The enjoyment of 
poetry is essentially an act of re-creating the creations of the 
poet. Even the rationalist Voltaire said that the true critic of 
poetry must have a strong feeling and be born with at least 
some sparks of the fire which filled the poet. 

The analysis of this process of re-creating or of the im- 
pression which the poet produces, as well as the analysis of the 
psychology of the art of interpretation and of Verstehen, which 
he treats in his essay Die Entstehung der Hermeneutik® serve 
to make Poetics an indispensable instrument in the hands of 
the historian of literature. 

“Indem die Poetik die Eindriicke untersucht, geniesst sie 
des Vorteils den Wechsel derselben willkiirlich vom Wechsel 
der Objekte aus hervorzurufen und das Complexe des Vorgangs 
in seine Bestandteile zerlegen zu kénnen. Indem sie vom 
Schaffen ausgeht, kann endlich die Fiille des literar. Stoffes 
verwertbar gemacht werden; jahraus jahrein arbeiten unzihlige 
Philologen und Literarhistoriker, die Poeten beniitzbar und ver- 
standlich zu machen, nun trete die Poetik hinzu nicht die Boi- 


® Ges. Schriften, V, 317. 
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leaus, welche sich die Dichtung unterwerfen will, sondern die 
neue, welche sie erkliren méchte und in vergleichender Be- 
trachtung, von den Urzellen der Poesie in den Ausserungen der 
Naturvilker ab, alle Erscheinungen umfasst! Dann wird in 
gesunder Wechselwirkung die literarhistorische Empirie und 
Vergleichung benutzt werden, die Natur des Schaffens zu er- 
klaren, seine unverinderlichen Normen zu entwerfen, die 
Geschichtlichkeit zu zeigen und solchergestalt die Vergangen- 
heit zu begreifen und der Zukunft die Wege zu weisen. Die 
aus solcher Arbeitsvereinigung entsprungene Poetik wird der 
Literaturgeschichte die Mittel fiir eine viel feinere Charak- 
teristik der Dichter schaffen. Méchte dann auch das Ueber- 
mass des persénlichen Klatsches wieder schwinden, in welchem 
zur Zeit die Literaturhistorie schwelgt.”? 

It was not immediately that Dilthey’s hopes found their 
fulfillment. At the time of the publication of his Bausteine fiir 
eine Poetik, the influence of Scherer, a brilliant scholar and a 
dazzling personality, who had attracted a group of loyal 
disciples, dominated the methods of literary criticism. Adverse 
to the aid of psychology and fashioned partly after the model 
of the methods prevailing in science, partly by ideas borrowed 
from the philosophy of positivism, the methods of Scherer and 
his school were essentially opposed to Dilthey’s fundamental 
conception of literature as an integral part of the mental 
sciences. Nowhere does this contrast of views and methods 
appear more clearly than in Scherer’s unfinished Poetics, a 
sort of summary of the principles which guided his own work 
as an historian and interpreter of literature. What he expressedly 
aims at in his Poetics is the impartiality of the scientist in faith- 
ful observation, analysis, classification, comparison and mutual 
illumination. A comparison of Dilthey’s masterly analysis of 
the creative faculty with Scherer’s superficial discussion of the 
imagination is especially to the point in showing the utter 
failure of the scientific method when applied to a subject 
belonging to the realm of the mental sciences. 

While Scherer himself, despite his decided leaning towa 
the natural sciences, kept in touch with the spirit and th® 
traditions of Jacob Grimm’s conception of Germanistics, and 
while he even based his famous history of German Literature 


’ Ges. Schriften, VI, 195 ff. 
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upon the idea of a system of national ethics, inherent to the Ger- 
man national character and developed during the course of cen- 
turies, his followers, lacking the versatile spirit of the master,only 
too frequently applied his methods mechanically. The result was 
a state of affairs of which a critic some twelve years ago had 
to say the following: “What prevents our young students of 
talent from going into this field of study is the prospect of being 
prohibited by a pseudo-scientific prejudice from displaying a 
live interest in poetry while engaged in their scientific pursuits. 
Above all it is the lifeless mechanical methods now prevailing 
in our Germanistic departments which deter them, the cult 
of the card index and of statistics—the Wort- und Papier- 
glaube. No better proof of this than the average doctor’s 
dissertation, ninety per cent of which show by their very 
subjects, their style, their method of collecting material and 
their whole treatment, that they were possible only after the 
complete effacement of the author’s personality.” 

In a paper on “The present crisis in the science of literary 
criticism,” read at the meeting of the Modern Language As- 
sociation, twelve years ago, I pointed out how this science, the 
custodian of the nation’s most sacred treasures, which had 
developed since the time of Bacon in close connection with 
simultaneous currents of thought, had lost touch with the 
contemporary movements emphasizing the independence and 
importance of the mental sciences. What seemed to me needed 
above all was a reform of the method of interpretation for which 
Dilthey had set the example both in principle and practice. 

It was at about the same time that Dilthey began gradually 
to come by his own in Germany. The struggle for the emancipa- 
tion of the mental sciences from the sway of the natural sciences 
had commenced to bear fruit. With the beginning of the present 
century a revival of the interest in the great perennial problems 
of philosophy had taken place, resulting in the ardent desire 
for a new synthesis of philosophical thought. As early as 1867 
in his Antritts-Vorlesung in Basel, again in his Leben Schleier- | 
macher’s 1870, and finally in his famous treatise Das Wesen : 
der Philosophie 1907, and Typen der Weltanschauung, 1911, { 
Dilthey had shown that it was one of the principal functions of ’ 
poetry to be an organ for our understanding of life, that the é 
poet is a seer who beholds the meaning of life. Hence, the re- 
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markable fact that the classical period of German Literature, 
extending from Klopstock’s appearance to the death of Hegel, 
constitutes an epoch of inner coherence during which the great 
poets created a new ideal of life and a new view of the world 
which deeply affected the speculation of contemporary philoso- 
phy. Moreover, in his essays contained in the book Das Er- 
lebnis und die Dichtung, Dilthey had given classical examples 
of literary studies in comparison with which the customary 
individualistic— biographical or individualistic— psychological 
treatment of the problems of literature seemed totally in- 
adequate and even superficial. 

To follow Dilthey’s example was not easy in view of his 
profound philosophical insight, his vast learning, and his artistic 
intuition and craftsmanship. Yet the impulse he gave to the 
science of literary criticism has become more and more ap- 
parent during the last decade and a half. Works such as 
Rudolph Unger’s Hamann, Ernst Cassierer’s Freiheit und Form, 
and Idee und Gestalt, Fritz Strich’s Klassik und Romantik, 
Herbert Cysarz, Erfahrung und Idee, or Paul Kluckhohn’s 
Die Auffassung der Liebe in der Literatur des 18. Jahrh. und in 
der Romantik, give evidence of the influence which Dilthey 
has exerted. Once more the old relationship between poetry and 
philosophy, dating back to their beginnings among the Greeks 
and other nations, and embodied ever since in every true poet, 
has been brought to light. Who would claim to understand the 
poetry of the eighteenth century without a knowledge of the 
philosophy of Leibniz, Wolff and later of Spinoza, upon the 
background of which rise the best poetic efforts of Haller, 
Brockes, Lessing, and Herder? Nor is it possible to appreciate 
the classical and romantic period without an insight into the 
co-operation of poets and thinkers in the establishment of the 
new ideal of humanity. Poetry, however, is not versified 
philosophy; it rather contains in its best productions, the poet’s 
meditation on the significance of life, expressed in images and 
symbols, saturated with feeling. It is here where the poet’s 
view of the world, his Weltanschauung, reveals itself, similar 
to and yet different from the religious and the philosophical 
view of the world. The history of literature which thus describes 
and analyzes the view of the world, either of the individual 
poet, or of whole literary periods, imperceptively becomes 
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Geistesgeschichie, not as a mere appendix to the history of 
philosophy, but as an independent field of research with vast 
possibilities. 

The intense interest in the fundamental problems of 
philosophy which has developed in Germany since the war 
furnishes a strong impulse to studies investigating similar 
problems in the works of literature, remindful always of the 
vital difference between poetry and abstract philosophy. 

The mental sciences which study the historical creations of 
man, such as literature, law and state, art and science, logic 
and ethics, cults and myths, culture and civilization, in short 
the world of the mind, in which dominate the concepts of 
purpose and value, must inevitably search for the final aim and 
cause of man’s creative activity, or, in the words of Aristotle, 
the bwoxelwevov, and thus arrive at the fundamental questions 
of metaphysics. While Dilthey, adhering to the positivistic 
influences of his youth, remained to his end rather skeptical 
with regard to the value of metaphysics, the attitude of the 
younger generation of thinkers in Germany is far more opti- 
mistic. Again it is the great poets who have, by the power of 
their intuition and their thinking in images and symbols, fre- 
quently anticipated the truth which philosophy is seeking. 
A history of literature which studies these poetic glimpses 
of metaphysical truth may help to re-establish the original 
bond between poetry and philosophy, and thus inaugurate a 
new epoch of idealism similar to the one at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, when thinkers and poets united in 
forming and proclaiming a message to humanity such as it 
had not received before. 

Jutius GoEBEL 




















THE FINN EPISODE IN BEOWULF 


The so-called “Finn Episode” in the English poem Beowul/ 
has been the subject of so much study that one feels a certain 
diffidence when he essays to throw new light on it. But Pro- 
fessor R. A. Williams has recently shown,' and shown abun- 
dantly, that the possibilities of the “Episode” are by no means 
exhausted. His work, I may say, roused me to a renewed study 
of the English text, and since this study led me to conclusions 
markedly different -from his, I have ventured to commit them 
to writing and now present them for what they are worth. 

I will begin with a translation of the “Episode.” My trans- 
lation reads as follows (I have divided it, for convenience, into 
five sections): 


1. Hildeburh. At the hands of Finn’s men, when the sudden attack came 
upon them, Hnef, the champion of the Half-Danes,? the champion of the 
Scyldings, was doomed to fall* on the Frisian battle-field. Nor verily had 
Hildeburh need to praise the good faith of the Euts. Blameless, she was bereft 
of dear ones, of son and brother, at that shield-play; they rushed to their fate, 
wounded by the spear; that was a mournful lady. Not without reason did the 
daughter of Hoc bewail the stroke of fate, after morning came, when she under 
the clear sky could see the slaughter of her kinsmen, where she once had had 
the greatest joy in the world. 

2. Hengest. Battle had taken all the thanes of Finn, except a few only, 
so that he could not, at that meeting-place, in any wise fight out the fight with 
Hengest, nor expel‘ [from the hall] the [Danish] survivors by battle with the 
king’s thane [i. e., Hengest]. But they [Frisians] offered them [Danes] terms: 
that they [Frisians] would clear completely fur their [the Danes’] use the other 
floor of the hall and [its] high-seat, so that they [Danes] should have control of 
the half fof the hall] opposite the sons of the Euts;’ and at the dispensing of 
treasure the son of Folcwalda should daily honor the Danes, should present the 
following of Hengest with rings, with treasures of ornamented gold, just as 
much as he was accustomed to cheer the tribe of the Frisians in the beer-hall. 
Then on both sides they concluded a firm treaty of peace. Finn swore with 


1R. A. Williams, The Finn Episode in Beowulf, Cambridge, 1924. 

2 In a separate article, to appear in the Arkiv for nordisk Filologi, I have 
shown that the Healf-Dena of v. 1069 means, not ‘Half-Danes’ but simply 
‘Danes.’ I therefore treat it as an epithet precisely equivalent to the Scyldinga 
of the same verse. 

* For the idiom feallan Finnes eaferum see E. A. Kock, Anglia, XLII, 109, 
and cf. A. Green’s long article in P.M.L.A. XXXI, 759 ff. 

‘ In my review of Williams (J.£.G. Phil., XXV_ 115) I justify this rendering 
of forbringan. 

* See A. Heusler, Anseiger fiir deufSches Altertum, XLI, 32. 
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oaths to Hengest, strongly and without contention, that he [Finn] would rule 
the [Danish] survivors honorably, according to the judgement of wise men; 
that no man there [i. e., of his following], by words or deeds, should break the 
treaty; nor, through malice, should they [Frisians] ever mention it, although 
they [Danes], the lordless ones, were following the slayer of their king, since 
it was so meted out to them; if then any Frisian with audacious speech were 
to stir up memory of that feud, then the edge of the sword should atone for that. 

3. Hildeburh. The funeral pile was made, and precious gold was drawn 
from the hoard. The best warrior of the battle-Scyldings [i. e., Hnzf] was ready 
to be placed on the pyre. At that funeral pile were exposed to view the blood- 
stained sark, the swine-helmet all golden, the iron-hard boar-helmet, every* 
nobleman brought by wounds to death; all® had fallen in the slaughter. 
Then Hildeburh bade that her own son be committed to the flames at Hnef’s 
funeral pile, that the bodies be burned and laid on the fire. On his [her son’s] 
shoulder the poor lady was lamenting and mourning with songs [at the moment 
when she gave this command]. The warrior was lifted on the pyre. The greatest 
of death-fires curled to the clouds, roared before the barrow; heads melted, 
gashes and body-wounds burst, when the blood gushed forth. Fire, greediest 
of spirits, swallowed up all those of both peoples that battle had taken off; 
their glory was departed. 

4. Hengest. The [Danish] warriors, bereft of friends, went to acquaint 
themselves with the dwellings, to see the land of the Frisians, the houses and 
the chiéf town. Hengest then lived on with Finn, the bloody winter through, 
most miserably. He longed for home, wondered whether he could drive his 
ring-prowed ship upon the waters. The sea tossed with the storm, fought with 
the wind: winter locked the waves with icy bonds, until the new year came to 
the dwelling-places (as it does still: those wondrously bright weathers that always 
keep their times); then was the winter gone, fair was the bosom of the earth. 
The exile, the stranger, was eager to leave [Finn’s] court: he thought not so 
much of the voyage as of revenge: whether he might bring on a battle, in which 
he would be mindful of the children of the Euts, since’ he did not prevent® 


® Here, by litotes, manig means ‘every’ and sume ‘all.’ cf. v. 2940. 

? Professor Klaeber takes this swa to be an adverb, with the meaning ‘thus.’ 
Reluctant as I am to dispute the interpretation of so great an authority, I may 
venture to point out that the use of an adverbial swa to introduce a negative 
clause is excessively rare. Only in connection with verbs of thinking have I 
found any instances of such a use. Ordinarily in negative clauses an adverbial 
swa, if used, comes toward the end rather than at the beginning, as in Beowulf, 
1471b, 1709b, 2091b; see also Andreas, 1393b. On the other hand, the con- 
junction swa is freely used at the beginning of negative clauses: see Beowulf 
2184, 2332b, 2585b. V. 2184, indeed, offers a close parallel with v. 1142: in 
both cases the negative clause takes up a whole verse, and in both cases it be- 
gins with swa. Cf. Andreas 493 and 986. Everyone will agree that in v. 2184 
the swa means ‘since, inasmuch as.’ I take this to be its proper meaning in 
v. 1142 as well. 

8 In v. 429 the forwyrnan clearly means “prevent,” and the corresponding wearn 
geteon of v. 366 properly means “hinder,” whence, by litotes, “prevent.” The 
meaning “refuse,” often assigned to forwyrnan, is inaccurate, in my judgement. 
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his lord® when he [Hnef] laid in his [Hengest’s] lap Hunlafing, the battle- 
gleamer, the best of bills;’° its edges were known to the Euts. 

5. Conclusion. Likewise a cruel death by the sword afterwards befel the 
bold-hearted Finn, at his own house. When Gu®laf and Oslaf, after the sea- 
journey, had told of the grim attack, had told of their sorrows, and had blamed 
him [Finn] for a deal of woes, the restless spirit [of the Danes] could not restrain 
itself in the breast. Then the hall was reddened with the life-blood of the foes, 
also Finn was slain, the king was slain in the midst of his bodyguard, and the 


* In my Literary History of Hamlet (I, 22), I first suggested that the 
woroldredenne of v. 1142 be read as woroldredende and translated ‘lord.’ Formally 
this emendation is strictly parallel to Kemble’s generally accepted emendation 
to seleredende of the seleradenne of v. 51. The meaning of the word, in its 
emended state, is clear enough. Redend means ‘ruler,’ and with worold- prefixed 
it means ‘worldly ruler,’ that is, ‘king,’ by way of contrast to rodera redend 
‘heavenly ruler,’ that is, ‘God’ (v. 1555a). Cf. worold-cyning, used with reference 
to Scandinavian royalty in vv. 1684 and 3180, and contrast wuldurcyning 
‘king of glory,’ a kenning for ‘God’ used in v. 2795. But if we try to explain the 
word, and the passage, without emendation, we are at once plunged into the 
greatest difficulties. No such word appears anywhere else in English, and no 
parallels to it have been found which are of any use in clarifying its meaning: 
the other worold- compounds shed darkness rather than light on the matter. 
Professor Klaeber, in his note (Beowulf, p. 169 f.) on the mysterious érat 
Aeyduevor, says, “woroldreden has been variously interpreted as law, way, rule, 
or custom, of the world, implying such diverse ideas as death, fate, revenge, 
duty, sanctity of oath.” A few translations of the verse may be cited, to show 
the troubles of the translators: 

Schuchardt: er stellte sich freudig der weltbestimmung 

Huchon: aussi lui ne recula-t-il pas devant la destinée 

Hall: he did not run counter to the way of the world 

Ayres: he did not thus prove recreant to his duty 

Schiicking: ohne dass er das weltgesetz versagte 

Williams: he did not reject the universal obligation 

Klaeber: he did not refuse the condition 

Child: he escaped not the law of this world. 

Such translations leave the reader more befogged than ever; each attempt at 
interpretation must itself be interpreted. But how simple, easy and natural it 
all becomes, if we read woroldredende and translate, ‘he did not prevent the 
king,’ (when the king gave him the sword Hunlafing). The passage then means 
simply that Hengest accepted from Hnzf the present of a sword. No meta- 
physical reference to universals need be postulated; on the contrary, we have 
a picture as concrete and clear-cut as anyone could wish. 

1° | take Hunlafing as a sword-name, ‘the name of the sword that originally 
belonged to Hunlaf.’ Here I follow Axel Olrik (Heroic Legends of Denmark, 
p. 145 f.), whose weighty opinion has been curiously ignored by Beowulfian 
scholars. These usually take the name for a patronymic. But we have absolutely 
no evidence that the hero Hunlaf had a son, whereas we are absolutely certain 
that he had a sword! 
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queen was taken. The bowmen of the Scyldings bore to the ships all the house- 
hold goods of the great king, all that they could find of jewels and curious gems 
in Finn’s house. They bore away the royal lady on the seapath to the Danes, 
they led her to her people. 


So reads the “Episode.” If now we ask ourselves, what was 
the English poet trying to do when he composed these verses, 
we can say at once that he was not trying to tell a story. He 
obviously had no time for that; he had the story of Beowulf 
to tell. And, besides, no story-telling was needful. In those 
days every Englishman knew the Finn saga, knew it as well as 
the Greeks knew the story of Troy. The poet wanted to bring 
the Finn story to the fore in the minds of his hearers. He wanted, 
moreover, to emphasize certain aspects of it. He turned his 
attention to the second task, confident that the first would 
then take care of itself. And it did, in those days. But we, alas, 
have gone after false gods. Long ago we forgot the great old 
stories of the English heroic age. Long ago we threw away our 
heritage. And now, when we read, we cannot understand. 

Yet all is not lost, and much that seems lost can be recovered. 
Let us first look at our “Episode” in the large, and see what we 
can make of it. It falls clearly into five sections, as follows: 


section 1: vv. 1068-1080a (Hildeburh) 
section 2: vv. 1080b-1106 (Hengest) 
section 3: vv. 1107-1124 (Hildeburh) 
section 4: vv. 1125-1145 (Hengest) 
section 5: vv. 1146-1159a (conclusion) 


Sections 1 and 3 are devoted to Hildeburh; sections 2 and 4, 
to Hengest. Section 5 furnishes the conclusion of the tale. 
The whole reminds one of the slow movement of a symphony. 
The poet uses two themes only, both tragic. First he states the 
one, then the other. He next elaborates the first, then the 
second. Finally he combines his two themes into a higher unity, 
tragic still but tranquil. His art is complex, subtle, sophisti- 
cated. It deserves detailed study. We may begin with the 
sections devoted to Hildeburh. 

Section 1 opens with a very brief statement of the situation. 
We learn at once that Hnef has fallen at the hands of Finn’s 
men. This means little to the uninitiated, of course. The 
English hearers, however, who knew the story already, needed 
no further introduction. The first words of the poet told them 
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what to expect, keyed them up to the tragic pitch. The poet 
plunged them, indeed, into the middle of the tragedy, without 
stopping to prepare the way. Why was he so abrupt? We find 
out in the very next verse. His theme is not the tragedy of 
Hnef, much less the tragedy of Finn, real tragedies though these 
both were. He purposes to give us the tragedy of Hildeburh. 
And first of all he paints in for us a background of treachery. 
“Verily Hildeburh had no need to praise the good faith of the 
Euts.” One stroke sufficed for the Englishmen of old, who knew 
the story, and one stroke is enough for the poet, whose economy 
is as good art as it is poor history. That background of treachery, 
so clearly painted for our ancestors, is for us a blank wall. 
We know nothing of the circumstances, because the poet has 
told us nothing of them. We know only that Euts and Frisians 
are equivalent terms, for our poet, and from that we may infer 
that the treachery was on the Frisian side. More we cannot say. 
But to us just as to the hearers of the English poet the innocent 
figure of Hildeburh stands out in clear relief against that dark 
background. Opposed to that treachery so significant to our 
forefathers, so mysterious to us, the poet sets his heroine, the 
embodiment of innocence and helplessness. “Blameless, she was 
bereft of her dear ones, of son and brother, at that shield-play.” 
We see now what the poet is about. He is drawing for us a 
pathetic figure, a woman, innocent but helpless in the hands of 
an evil destiny. The poet protests for us. What had she done 
to bring upon herself such terrible suffering? And he answers, 
she was wholly without guilt. He thus contrasts, as strongly 
as he can, the background of treachery with the innocent figure 
who stands out in relief against it. And then he goes on, with 
the utmost simplicity and effectiveness, “They rushed to their 
fate, wounded by the spear; that was a mournful lady.” 

The poet has stated his theme. It is a woman’s tragedy. 
We find the same theme in Greece, of course, but the “Trojan 
Women” is more modern than the English epic. There is a 
rebellious streak in Euripides, but Hildeburh takes what fate 
brings her. Hers is a passive part. Her tragedy is that of the 
innocent and helpless, who move us even to tears by virtue of 
their weakness. And the poet for conclusion adds a picture of 
extraordinary pathos: “not without reason did the daughter of 
Hoc bewail the stroke of fate, after morning came, when she 
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under the clear sky could see the slaughter of her kinsmen, 
where she once had had the greatest joy in the world.” 

Here section 1 ends. In the next section another theme is 
used, and we hear no more of Hildeburh until we reach section 3, 
which reverts to the original theme. The second treatment of 
the theme of Hildeburh may with propriety be called a variation 
on the original. Or, perhaps, we may say that section 1 gives 
us a general statement of the theme, while section 3 gives us 
an elaboration of it. We are brought to the funeral pile of Hnef. 
Again we begin with a brief statement of the situation. “The 
funeral pile was made, and precious gold was drawn from the 
hoard. Hnezf was ready to be placed on the pyre.” Then comes 
a list, designed to heighten the pathos of the situation. “At 
- that funeral pile were exposed to view the blood-stained sark, 
the swine-helmet all golden, the iron-hard boar-helmet, [the 
body of] every nobleman brought by wounds to death.” And 
then, after this pathetic detail, the poet adds, “al] had fallen 
in the slaughter.” Thus, for a moment, he takes us behind and 
beyond the personal tragedy of Hildeburh, and gives us for her 
lament a tragic background indeed—piles of dead bodies, 
waiting to be burned, and a hint of the desperate fighting that 
had laid them there. But it is time to introduce the chief mourner. 
“The poor lady was lamenting and mourning with songs” on 
her dead son’s shoulder. She now breaks off, in the midst of 
her lamentation, to bid “that her son be committed to the flames 
at Hnef’s funeral pile, that the bodies be laid on the fire and 
burned.” Her orders are carried out. Her son’s body is lifted 
and put on the pyre. The other bodies are likewise made ready 
for the flames. And now comes a descriptive passage worthy 
of Dante himself: “The greatest of death-fires curled to the 
clouds, roared before the barrow; heads melted, gashes and 
body-wounds burst, when the blood gushed forth. Fire, greediest 
of spirits, swallowed up all those of both peoples that battle 
had taken off; their glory was departed.” If one wishes to be 
critical, he may say that here the poet has let the funeral run 
away with him; the grim and tremendous spectacle has pushed 
the chief mourner aside. But that would be hypercriticism. 

We have seen that in sections 1 and 3 of the “Episode” 
Hildeburh is the central figure. Let us now turn to section 2. 
This section, like those that we have already examined, begins 
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with a brief statement of the situation. “Battle had taken all 
the thanes of Finn, except a few only, so that he could not, at 
that meeting-place, in any wise fight out the fight with Hengest 
nor expel the [Danish] remnant by battle with the king’s thane 
li. e., Hengest].” Evidently, after the death of Hnef, Hengest 
had taken command of the Danes, and the fight between him 
and Finn had ended in a stalemate. We know also, though the 
poet does not tell us specifically, that Hengest and his Danes 
were in possession of Finn’s hall. The situation is clear. Finn 
was unable to drive the Danes out of his hall; in order to get 
possession of it he was compelled to come to some sort of terms 
with them. The Danes, on their side, were in a desperate plight: 
they were in the enemy’s country, penned up in a hall, with 
no possibility of escape. Negotiations therefore began; the 
initiative came from Finn. The English poet gives us a long 
account of the terms of peace; in fact, the bulk of section 2 
is taken up with these terms. What were they? Six are men- 
tioned: 


(a) The Danes are to be given half the hall for their exclusive use. 

(b) They are to share equally with the Frisians in the gifts which Finn 
distributes. 

(c) Finn swears, in his own behalf, to rule them “according to the judgement 
of wise men,” i. e., according to law and custom. 

(d) Finn swears, in behalf of his followers, that no man there, by word or 
deed, shall break the treaty. 

(e) Finn promises, more specifically, that his men will never taunt the 
Danes with the fact that they are now following the slayer of Hnef, 
their former lord. 

(f) Finn further promises that if any man of his should be guilty of trouble- 
making, the man will be put to death. 


It will be noted that all these clauses represent concessions or 
promises on the part of Finn. Nothing is said about any obliga- 
tions assumed by the Danes, and on the face of it, Hengest 
certainly drove a good bargain. It remains perfectly clear, 
however, that the Danes entered the service of Finn, and, 
since this involved their taking him as their lord, he might well 
have let it go at that. From v. 1095 it is apparent that the 
Danes swore allegiance to Finn, and it is hard to see what he 
could have gained by exacting anything more of them. They, 
on the other hand, obviously had to have special terms, if they 
were to consider peace at all. For by giving up their stronghold 
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and entering the service of Finn they were putting themselves 
in his power. They were compelled to rely, for their future 
safety, on Finn’s promises, and they would have been foolish 
indeed had they not seen to it that these promises were so 
specific and so inclusive as to provide for every exigency. 

Hengest and his Danes, then, took Finn for their new lord. 
Section 2 of the “Episode” is built up around that central fact. 
And the decision of Hengest to accept Finn’s proposals was to 
be tragic in its consequences. Let us not fall into an easy error, 
however, and consider the tragedy to be that of Finn. The 
Frisian king made a mistake, it is true, when he offered terms 
to the Danes, a mistake which was to cost him his life. But 
Finn is not the center of interest for the poet; if anything, he 
is rather the villain of the piece. The poet actually goes out of 
his way to avoid attributing to him generosity or statesman- 
ship: Finn is represented as entering into negotiations with 
Hengest out of dire military necessity—an explanation which 
one can hardly credit to the full, since the statement that he 
had lost all but a few of his thanes is obviously an exaggeration 
for the sake of increasing the prestige of Hengest and the 
little Danish band. Moreover, from the poet’s account of the 
attitude of Hengest, and of Gudlaf and Oslaf, toward Finn, 
later on in the “Episode,” one may conclude that the saga 
painted the Frisian king in colors not too favorable. No, the 
tragedy is not the tragedy of Finn. It is the tragedy of Hengest. 
For in Hengest we have a hero who enters the service of the 
slayer of his lord. His conduct can be defended, of course. 
But no one would say that it was the heroic thing to do. And 
yet Hengest is indubitably intended by the poet to be a heroic 
and sympathetic figure. One is reminded of Starkadr, a hero 
far greater than Hengest but a hero who fell to depths lower 
than Hengest ever dreamed of, for he slew Ais lord, and that 
most foully. The parallel extends yet further; Starkadr repented 
of his deed, and made such amends as he could; similarly, 
Hengest repented of his decision, and sought an opportunity 
to renew the struggle with Finn, as we shall see when we come 
to section 4 of the “Episode.” 

How are we to view Hengest’s conduct? His is a man’s 
tragedy, I think, parallel to the woman’s tragedy of Hildeburh. 
Both are to be regarded as victims of fate and circumstance. 
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Had they defied life, instead of accepting its terms, we could 
have admired them. As it is, we are called on to pity them and 
to suffer with them. The poet asks us to sympathize with weak- 
ness, whether physical, as in the woman’s case, or moral, as 
in the man’s. And naturally we can do this the better, the less 
we are able to blame the characters. Here the case of Hildeburh 
is easy to handle. She is without guilt, and there is nothing she 
could well have done to avert the catastrophe. Our sympathy 
for her flows naturally and freely. But in the case of Hengest 
something more is needed. Hence the poet gives us an apology. 
The valor and competence of Hengest as a military leader are 
emphasized at the expense of Finn, who, according to the poet, 
lost nearly all his thanes(!) in the fight with Hengest and could 
not in any wise(!) fight out that fight. The Danes are referred 
to by the pathetic term wealaf ‘miserable remnant.’ Finn, not 
Hengest, is represented as taking the initiative in the negotia- 
tions. The highly favorable terms that Hengest succeeded in 
getting are given in great detail. The unsavory oath of allegiance 
to Finn is not directly mentioned, although of course it is im- 
plied in the second and third clauses of the treaty. And the 
unheroic submission of the Danes is directly apologized for in 
the significant words: pa him swa gepearfod wes. 

The apologetic strain appears even more prominently in 
section 4 of the “Episode,” a section likewise devoted to Hengest. 
The section starts, as usual, with a brief statement of the situa- 
tion. After peace had been made and the bodies of the dead 
disposed of, “the warriors, bereft of friends, went to explore the 
dwellings, to see the land of the Frisians, the houses and the 
chief town.” In other words, the Danes, no longer cooped up 
in the hall, took advantage of their new freedom to wander 
about a little, as anyone would under the circumstances. 
Evidently they felt safe in so doing; they were under Finn’s 
special protection, by the terms of the treaty. Indeed, when 
Finn took them into his service, he could have done so only in 
the hope and expectation that they would eventually become 
loyal retainers. He doubtless relied largely on the fact that their 
action in swearing allegiance to him would cut them off com- 
pletely from their countrymen in Denmark, who would with 
justice repudiate them as traitors. And since it was quite in 
accordance with Germanic custom for warriors, and particularly 
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for outlaws, to take service with a foreign prince, Finn’s solu- 
tion had in it possibilities, at least, of permanence. But let us 
return to our text. The English poet is primarily interested, 
not in the Danes but in their leader. After telling us briefly, 
then, how the Danes in general amused themselves during that 
dreary winter, he devotes himself to Hengest in particular. 
“Hengest thereupon lived on with Finn, the bloody winter 
through, most miserably: he longed for home, wondered whether 
he could drive his ring-prowed ship upon the waters.” The 
poet pictures Hengest as sunk in gloom and despondency. 
His low spirits take the pathetic form of homesickness. So 
great is his misery that he even toys with the desperate scheme 
of fleeing to his ship and putting to sea, braving the storms 
of winter. Anything to get away, that seems to have been his 
feeling, though of course he did not yield to it. The English 
poet gives us no explanation for Hengest’s state of mind. Doubt- 
less he felt that no explanation was needed. And surely even 
the modern reader, defective as his knowledge of the story is, 
cannot fail to see that Hengest’s conscience was troubling him. 
Remorse was at the bottom of his homesickness. He had not 
been true to his lord unto death, as a good retainer ought to be. 
He had saved his skin by entering the service of his lord’s 
slayer. The thought of that gnawed at his heart continually, 
and made him miserable. And with him in his misery we are 
called on to sympathize. For the English poet puts the em- 
phasis, not on Hengest’s sin, but on his repentance. 

The poet continues by giving us a little picture of that sea 
that Hengest almost dared to brave: “The sea tossed with the 
storm, fought with the wind; winter locked the waves with 
icy bonds.” This passage serves several purposes. It gives to 
nature an aspect gloomy enough, stormy enough, to match the 
gloom and storm in Hengest’s heart. As the sea fought with the 
wind, so Hengest fought with his conscience; winter locked the 
waves with icy bonds, and winter chained Hengest to Finn 
with chains that he could not break. But over and above such 
parallelism of mood we catch the apologetic note. How could 
Hengest take any kind of action while winter lasted? He was 
utterly in the power of Finn, without hope or means of escape. 
And his helplessness adds to the apology a dash of pathos to 
reinforce the pathos of his homesickness. 
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Yet at last there comes a change. “The new year came to the 
dwelling-places.” Not our new year, needless to say, but spring. 
“Then was the winter gone, fair was the bosom of the earth.” 
And with the spring comes a new mood to Hengest. He is no 
longer sunk in gloom and despondency. His mind is active, 
alert, vigilant; he is resolved and full of hope. What are his 
plans? First of all, to leave Finn’s court and take ship, pre- 
sumably to seek reinforcements in Denmark. And yet this 
voyage was only a means, not an end; his mind dwelt on the 
return to Frisia, the fight, the taking of vengeance. The poet 
is careful to disabuse us of the idea that homesickness troubled 
Hengest still. He was planning to go home, it is true, but only 
in order to get more men to fight Finn with. He was now in 
heroic mood; his skin-saving days were over. 

How does the English poet put all this? He says, “The 
exile, the stranger was eager to leave the court: he thought not 
so much of the voyage as of revenge—whether he might bring 
on a battle, in which we would be mindful of the children of 
the Euts, since he did not prevent his king when he laid in his 
lap Hunlafing, the battle-gleamer, the best of bills.” Here, 
at last, the poet gives us a glimpse into the depths of the 
tragedy of Hengest. Not only was Hengest bound to avenge 
his lord by virtue of that obligation of fidelity which he shared 
with the other members of Hnezf’s comitatus, not only did this 
obligation lie on him, the leader of the Danish remnant, more 
heavily than on the other survivors, but he had formally and 
publicly been chosen as the avenger of the dead king. We may 
legitimately picture the scene to which the poet here alludes: 
the dying Hnef with all solemnity gives his own sword to 
Hengest, the famous sword Hunlafing, which in the battle then 
still raging against the Frisians had done good service. Hnef 
lays his sword in Hengest’s lap, and Hengest does not prevent 
him from so doing, i. e., Hengest accepts the gift and with it 
accepts the task of avenging the death of its former owner. 
And yet, what has Hengest done? Instead of avenging the 
death of Hnef, he has sworn allegiance to Hnef’s slayer. No 
wonder he was sunk in gloom throughout that miserable winter. 
No wonder, when spring came, he was eager to escape from that 
court in which every object, every face reminded him continually 
of his dishonor, though none dared speak. The English poet 
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brings out clearly and definitely the relation between Hengest’s 
state of mind and the gift of the sword. Imasmuch as he had 
accepted the king’s gift, he was eager to bring on a battle in 
which he would be mindful of the children of the Euts, i. e., 
in which he would make a great slaughter of the Frisians. The 
acceptance of the sword Hunlafing had laid upon him an obliga- 
tion which could be wiped out only in blood. 

Did Hengest avenge the death of Hnef? Did he bring on 
the battle that he was so eager to bring on? Or was fate against 
him to the end, as it had been against him from the beginning? 
We do not know; the poet tells us nothing. In the last section 
of the “Episode” we learn that the Danes slew Finn and carried 
Hildeburh off to Denmark, but if Hengest played any part in 
these events we are given no indication of it; the Danish leaders 
mentioned are Gudlaf and Oslaf. The silence of the English 
poet may mean much or little; certainly we must be extremely 
cautious in drawing inferences from it. We may be able to 
get at the matter, however, by choosing another angle of 
approach. We have already observed the parallelism between 
Hildeburh and Hengest, and we have concluded that this is 
not accidental, but deliberate on the part of the poet. Now 
the tragedy of Hildeburh, as we have it in the sections devoted 
to her, is unrelieved. She is a victim of circumstance, from 
beginning to end. If the poet conceived of Hengest’s career as 
something comparable to Hildeburh’s in tragedy and in pathetic 
appeal, then fate must have remained adverse to Hengest 
throughout. This reasoning leads us to the conclusion that 
Hengest, however eager, was unable to fulfil his obligation 
of taking vengeance. Moreover, the last passage of section 4 
of the “Episode” points in the same direction. We are told, not 
that Hengest left Finn’s court, but that he was eager to leave; 
not that he brought on a battle, but that he had it in mind 
to bring one on; not that he took vengeance, but that he 
thought of taking it. This is surely apologetic material: the 
poet lays so much stress on his hero’s good intentions that we 
must suspect the hero of failing to carry them out. And on the 
assumption that our suspicions are correct we can explain very 
satisfactorily the artistic intention of the poet in our passage. 
What effect was he striving for? Let us see. 
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In studying the “Finn Episode” we must continually bear 
in mind that the poet is not telling a story, except incidentally. 
His audience knew the story already, and when it served his 
artistic purpose he would without hesitation leave it to the 
audience to fill in the gaps and make the connections. Here he 
was striving for pathos, and the device for securing it which he 
used is that called dramatic irony. Let us assume that the 
audience knew the story, knew that Hengest never left Finn’s 
court, never brought on a battle, never took vengeance. Now 
the artist tells how Hengest longed to leave court, how he 
worked out schemes for bringing on a battle, how he thought 
continually of the vengeance he was to take. What reaction 
would the audience have, when they heard the tale? The 
pathos of it would move them. They would grieve for Hengest, 
struggling in the net of circumstance, unaware, poor man, 
that his struggles were doomed to fruitlessness. The picture of 
Hildeburh at the funeral pile, watching as the bodies of her son 
and her brother are fed to the flames, is a tragic picture. No 
less tragic is the picture of Hengest at the court of Finn, strug- 
gling in vain to retrieve his lost honor. 

Section 5, the concluding section of the “Episode,” begins, 
as we have learned to expect, with a short introductory state- 
ment. We learn at once that Finn eventually was killed in 
battle with the Danes, in his own hall. The adverb eft ‘after- 
wards’ of v. 1146 definitely indicates that there was a gap 
between the events described in the first four sections and the 
final wreaking of vengeance. This gap was filled (1) by the 
escape of Gudlaf and Oslaf and their voyage home to Denmark; 
(2) by their report to their fellow-Danes; (3) by the agitation 
among the Danes; (4) by the voyage to Frisia of a Danish 
fleet, and its attack on Finn at his hall. The relevant passage 
reads thus: “When Gu®dlaf and Oslaf, after the voyage, had told 
of the grim attack, had told of their sorrows, and had blamed 
him [Finn] for a deal of woes, the restless spirit [of the Danes] 
could not restrain itself in the breast.” We know already that 
Hengest had been eager to escape from the court of Finn. 
From the passage just quoted, however, it is clear that not 
Hengest, but Gudlaf and Oslaf, actually effected an escape, and 
took the voyage home which (according to v. 1139) Hengest 
had in contemplation. Their purpose in making their escape 
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is likewise evident. As soon as they got home to Denmark 
they made a full report of what had been happening in Frisia, 
and roused their fellow-countrymen to a fury of indignation 
against Finn: as our poet puts it, “the restless spirit could not 
restrain itself in the breast.” An expeditionary force was at 
once prepared and sent out, and Finn’s hall was attacked. 
“Then,” says the poet, “the hall was reddened with the life- 
blood of the foes [of the Danes], also Finn was slain, the king 
was slain in the midst of his bodyguard, and the queen was 
taken.” The Danes now plundered the hall, and returned to 
Denmark, carrying Hildeburh with them. And thus ends the 
“Episode.” 

What was the poet’s purpose in composing this the final 
section of his “Episode?” His theme here is the fall of Finn, 
but the tale is obviously not told for its own sake, else we should 
surely have it in a more elaborated form. The poet is now giving 
us, I think, a resolution of the tragic complications which he 
developed so elaborately and so skilfully in the preceding sec- 
tions. The tragedy of Hengest is resolved by the death of Finn; 
vengeance is taken, at last. And Finn’s death likewise makes 
it possible to bring Hildeburh home to her own people, whose 
sympathy and understanding may be counted on to resolve 
her tragedy for her, in the course of time. The death of Finn, 
then, softens the tragic situation for both Hildeburh and Hen- 
gest, and knits together the two tragic themes into a final theme 
still tragic but not without elements of satisfaction and tran- 
quillity. The feud is over and the Danes are triumphant and 
at peace. The Frisians are crushed, it is true, but this only 
pleases the poet and his hearers. We might call section 5, 
then, the happy ending. But such a name would lay too much 
stress on the brighter side of things. The tragic note is not on 
the surface at the end, but it is there. The figure of Hildeburh 
remains pitiful enough—does she not lose her husband and her 
royal dignity?—while Hengest casts a pathetic shadow over 
the vengeance scene by virtue of his very absence. He, the 
avenger duly appointed, must yield place to others, and though 
the death of Finn frees him from an intolerable situation, the 
memory of his weakness and his passivity will rankle in his 
heart to his dying day. The “Episode” thus comes to an end 
too grey for any other happiness than that of purgation by 
pity and terror. 
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What became of the Danish wealaf? Did the survivors of 
calamity flee with Gudlaf and Oslaf, leaving Hengest alone in 
the hands of Finn? And where was Hengest when Finn’s hall 
was stormed by the avenging Danes? These are important 
questions, but the English poet gives us no answer to them. 
In my Literary History of Hamlet" I have offered a reconstruc- 
tion of the course of events, but it is frankly conjectural and in 
any case I need not repeat it here. The important thing to note 
is the poet’s choice of material. He mentions only what he 
wants to emphasize. As I have said before, he is not telling a 
story; he is using a story that everybody knows, and in his use 
of it he is governed, not by the necessity of giving information, 
but by the necessity of dwelling on those elements of the tale 
which are important for his artistic purpose. He wishes to make 
an ending as happy as may be. Hence he tells of the vengeance 
wreaked on Finn, and of the restoration of Hildeburh to her 
own people. His failure to speak of Hengest may lead us to 
conclude that the less said of him the better. Whether that 
be true or not, we may, I think, with profit follow the poet’s 
example in the-matter. ! 

One question more remains, and that perhaps the most 
important question of all. Why does the poet treat as he does 
this great story of the English heroic age? To us it seems strange 
indeed that he should devote himself entirely to a poetical 
exposition of the state of mind of two characters in a story of 
adventure and heroic achievement. Yet his interest obviously 
lies, not in the deeds of heroism, but in the feelings of Hengest 
and Hildeburh. And he seems to be attracted to these particular 
characters of the story because they were victims, because they 
had suffered, not because of their heroism. Hengest, indeed, 
was more than a sufferer; he was a sinner. The poet warms to 
him, I take it, because he repents of his sin, even though he is 
unable to make amends. The difference in tone and in interest 
between the “Episode” and the “Fragment” is remarkable. 
The Englishman who composed the “Fragment” was not much 
interested in sin and suffering, so far as we can see. He was 
interested in the story, and particularly in the details of the 
battle itself. What he gives us is primarily a narrative; what 
the Beowulf poet gives us is a lamentation (for Hildeburh) 
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and an apology (for Hengest). The two themes are treated 
separately at first, but are finally brought together. And the 
poet is justified in using them thus, since for him they make the 
same emotional appeal: he sees both characters in terms of 
tragedy, or, better, in terms of pathos. His heart goes out to 
them both in their misery and despair and false hope and lone- 
liness and final resignation. Here, if I mistake not, are the 
marks of a Christian poet. Here we have the old pagan stories 
seen anew in terms of the religion of the man of sorrows. 
The Christianity of our poet is deep enough and broad enough 
to enable him to reinterpret material which one might think 
would be proof against all attempts to Christianize it. Yet 
the poet does no violence to his story. He simply seizes upon 
elements which were already there and emphasizes them. There 
were things in the Finn saga which a humane and Christian 
spirit could play upon and set in a new light; the grim sim- 
plicity and the stark ruthlessness of the heroic code of honor 
could be enriched and softened with Christian pity and for- 
giveness, and new alloys could be got from the old metal. 
Nor is the English poet’s treatment of the story: of Finn funda- 
mentally different from his treatment of the story of Beowulf. 
Bjarki, the Scandian counterpart of the hero of the English 
epic, was a warrior of the old pagan type, fierce, ruthless, ter- 
rible in peace and war. One recalls how in his last battle he 
hurls defiance into the teeth of Odinn himself, and dies as hard 
as he has lived. Contrast the Beowulf of the English poet: 
gentle, courteous, dignified, a queller of monsters rather than 
of men, a hero whose first adventure is an errand of mercy and 
pity, and whose last deed is the sacrifice of his own life for the 
lives of his people." 
Kemp MALONE 
The Johns Hopkins University 


2 Naturally this study owes much to the work of various predecessors. 
I may mention in particular the monumental labors of Chambers and Klaeber 
and the illuminating studies of Ayres and Lawrence. 
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LONGFELLOW’S GOLDEN LEGEND AND THE 
ARMER HEINRICH THEME IN MODERN 
GERMAN LITERATURE 


I 


Even a most cursory examination of Hauptmann’s Der arme 
Heinrich convinces the reader who is familiar with Longfellow’s 
Golden Legend that these two poems have in common a number 
of features which do not occur, and are not even suggested, in 
Hartmann von der Aue’s Der arme Heinrich, the ultimate 
source of both. 

It will be the purpose of this study to call attention to such 
similarities and to attempt to decide whether Longfellow has, 
directly or indirectly, made a contribution to the poetic treat- 
ment of the Armer Heinrich theme in German literature, not 
only by way of influencing Hauptmann’s drama and other 
literary versions of this subject, but by also being the cause of 
the revival of interest in this theme in Germany. 

Considering first the dramatis personae it is found that, 
whereas Hartmann designates only “der Herre Heinrich von 
der Ouwe” by a definite name and refers to the other characters 
by using such generic appellations as “diu maget,” “der meiger,” 
“diu meigerin,” etc., the Golden Legend and Hauptmann’s 
drama give these characters specific names, one pair of which 
must be noticed. Der meiger is called by Longfellow Gottlieb, 
by Hauptmann, Pachter Gottfried. There can be little doubt 
that Longfellow’s name is the ultimate source for Hauptmann’s 
Gottfried, for in Elsie von Hohenhausen’s translation of the 
Golden Legend’ the peasant father is called Gottfried. Further 
the American introduces into his poem, as a bosom friend of 
the afflicted prince, Walter of the Vogelweid. In Hauptmann’s 
drama Hartmann von der Aue plays an important réle as 
Heinrich’s bosom friend. In the Golden Legend we meet a 
Parish Priest, in the drama a Pater Benedikt. No word of the 
poet-friend or of a parish priest occurs in the Middle High 
German epic. 


1 Leipzig, 1880; 2. Auflage, 1882. See Dr. Hermann Tardel, Der arme 
Heinrich in der meueren Dichtung, Berlin, 1905, p. 48, note 1. 
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It is but natural that both modern poets in reshaping the 
mediaeval material for a modern audience should have changed 
somewhat the character of the girl, the heroine, but here again 
similarities which seem scarcely accidental exist between the 
two versions of the story. In the mediaeval poem the girl is at 
first said to be “ein kint von ahte iaren.”* The prince lives on 
the peasant’s estate three years before he discloses the nature 
of his disease and makes known its only possible cure.* Hence 
the girl is eleven years old when she and the prince depart for 
Salerno. Even at this tender age she speaks of marrying in 
two or three years.‘ Granting that the time which elapses 
between the departure for Salerno and her marriage with the 
prince is two or three years, even that age (thirteen or fourteen 
years) is too young for the “heroine” of a modern drama to 
enter into the state of matrimony. Hence it is almost necessary 
for the modern poets to make their girl older. It may therefore 
be considered inevitable that both poets should happen upon 
approximately the same age for their girl character. Longfellow 
makes his Elsie fifteen,» Hauptmann’s Ottegebe is fourteen,‘ 
a “bleichsiichtiges Kind an der Grenze der Jungfraulichkeit.”’ 
But let us become better acquainted with this maiden, Elsie- 
Ottegebe. Ursula says of her daughter:*® 


She is a strange and wayward child, 
That Elsie of ours. 


My heart is heavy with fear and doubt 
She is so strange,—so strange,—so strange! 
Gottfried, the father, calls Ottegebe® 


ein seltsamliches Ding, das ihrer Mutter 
und mir schlaflose Niichte schon gemacht. 


21. 301 f. 
#1. 351. 
#1. 748 f. 
® The Poetical Works of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, in six volumes, 
The Riverside Press, Cambridge; Vol. 5, p. 172. 
* Tardel, op. cit., p. 44. 
7 Gerhart Haupimann, Gesammelie Werke, Volksausgabe in sechs Banden, 
Berlin, 1912, 3. Bd., p. 268. 
® Longfellow, p. 171 f. 
* Hauptmann, p. 276. 
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Ursula says further of her daughter:* 


And there has been of late such a change! 

And thoughts and fancies weird and wild 

Seem of late to have taken hold 

Of her heart, that was once so docile and mild! 


Brigitte, the mother, echoes about her daughter:'® 


Verwandelt ist das Kind: 
ein seltsam fremder Geist hilt sie gefangen 
auch hier, daheim bei uns, in letzter Zeit— 
doch nicht der fromme Geist, von dem Ihr redet. 


Finally, it is interesting to note the following motive intro- 


duced, at least in part, in portraying the character of Elsie- 
Ottegebe. Elsie praying:" 


My Redeemer and my Lord, ... . 

That hereafter I may meet thee, 
Watching, waiting, hoping, yearning, 
With my lamp well trimmed and burning! 


Irmingard (to Elsie): 


Here we stand as the Virgins Seven, 

For our celestial bridegroom yearning; 
Our hearts as lamps forever burning, 

With steady and unwavering flame. 


Benedikt (to Brigitte about Ottegebe) :“ 


und harrt, der klugen Jungfrau gleich, ein Limpchen 
mit Oel sorgsam gefiillt stets zur Hand, 
seiner als wie der Zu-Kunft unsres Heilands! - 


Ottegebe (to Benedikt) :™ 


das rief ....das sagte: Wachet, Ever Herr 
ist nahe! — Da bekriinzt ich meine Lampe, 
tit Oel darein und ging hinaus ... .. 

und harrte auf der Schwelle vor der Tir. 


{ 
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The traits of character just indicated and the reference to the 
parable of the Wise and Foolish Virgins do not go back to 
Hartmann’s poem. 

In reshaping the character of the prince the modern authors 
have diverged from the portrayal found in Hartmann’s work 
and, in some incidences, the degree and the direction of the 
divergence is the same. They both cast around the prince a sort 
of mystic, Faustian air by making of him a man who wakes 
o’nights, reads much in books, and probes into mystic learning. 
Hubert (to Walter) :“ 


In the Round Tower, night after night, 
He sat and bleared his eyes with books; 
Until one morning we found him there 
Stretched on the floor, as if in a swoon 
He had fallen from his chair. 


Gottfried (to Hartmann) :* 


Er liest in Biichern, 
wacht viel des Nachts und schlaft dafiir am Tage. 


Henry himself tells Lucifer: ” 


I am a reader of your books, 
A lover of that mystic lore! 


Even the doctors of Salern 

Send me back word they can discern 
No cure for a malady like this, 

Save one which in its nature is 
Impossible, and cannot be! 18 


Heinrich himself tells Benedikt:!* 


Ausserdem: 
aus Zeiten, wo ich noch in Biichern irrte 
und meiner Seele stumme Weisheit nicht 
besass, wie jetzt, weiss ich, dass jene Kur 
nichts ist als Narretei. 
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Both moderns add banishment, in which ‘the Church or 
or officials of the Church play a great réle, to the afflictions of 
_ the diseased prince. Both dwell at length on the ceremonies 
attendant upon the formality of banishment and often de- 
scribe these rites very similarly. The last-named feature may, 
of course, be due to a common source employed by both poets 
to inform themselves concerning the rites practiced in expelling 
a leper.” But why did both happen to emphasize this phase of 
the prince’s misfortune, a feature which, in all probability, 
never once entered into Hartmann’s mind? 
In the drama it is said of the prince”! 


Unser Herr 
oik ‘wide “here We rue ist kaiserlich 
und also bei Sankt Petri Schliisselhalter 
nicht wohl beliebt. 
Heinich himself says: 

Sie sagen wohl: 
weil ich im Bann sei, als des Kaisers Freund, 
so wire Gottes Fluch auf mich gefallen? 


In Longfellow it is most evident that the dignitaries of the 
Church had taken pleasure in banishing Henry.” 


The priests came flocking in, like rooks, 
With all their croziers and their crooks, 


» o dee seat et? in Saint Rochus 
They made him stand, and wait his doom; 
And, as if he were condemned to the tomb, 
Began to mutter their hocus-pocus. 

First, the Mass for the Dead they chanted, 
Then three times laid upon his head 

A shovelful of churchyard clay, 

Saying to him, as he stood undaunted, 
“This is the sign that thou art dead. 

So in thy heart be penitent!” 

And forth from the chapel door he went 
Into disgrace and banishment, 


*° Cf. e. g. Hartmann von der Aue, Der arme Heinrich, hersg. und erklart 
durch die Briider Grimm, Berlin, 1815. Cf. also Wilhelm Wackernagels edition 
of the same poem, Basel, 1855; second edition, 1885. 

™ p. 270 f. 

2 p. 301. 

% p. 155 f. 
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Clothed in a cloak of hodden gray, 
And bearing a wallet and a bell, 
Whose sound should be a perpetual knell 
To keep all travellers away. 

Then was the family tomb unsealed, 
And broken helmet, sword and shield, 
Buried together, in common wreck, 
As is the custom, when the last 

Of any princely house has passed, 
And thrice, as with a trumpet-blast, 
A herald shouted down the stair 

The words of warning and despair,— 
“O Hoheneck! O Hoheneck!” 


Compare with this Hauptmann’s lines, where Hartmann says 


to Heinrich: 
denn ein Verscholl’ner ist er fast. 
und sein Vetter Conrad 


: . tut, als stiinde Heinrichs Name lingst 
im Kreuzgang, neben Grave Wilhelms Gruft. 


And then Ottacker to Heinrich :*® 


Verschollen seid Ihr.—Euch erklirt fiir tot 
die Welt und Euer Blutsverwandter, Conrad. 


Brigitte to Benedikt:* 
Es heisst sogar, 
sie haben ihn zu Konstanz mit Gepringe 
bereits in seiner Vater Gruft versenkt. 


Further along in the drama occurs the stage-direction:*” 


Hernach tritt, scheu wie ein Verbrecher, unkenntlich in Kapuze und Kutte 
vermummt, Heinrich ein. Er trigt Klapper, Stange und Beutelchen daran. 


Heinrich himself says:?8 
Ich bin begraben 


zu Konstanz, jiingst, in meiner Viter Gruft. 


Ist es Traum, 
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dass ich begraben ward mit Glockenliuten 
und selbst dabei stund, als sie meinen Sarg 
mit den Insignien der Fiirstenmacht 
voriibertrugen? 


Both Longfellow and Hauptmann report that the prince 
had been desirous of marrying a lady of high degree before he 
was stricken with disease. There is absolutely no suggestion 
of this in the mediaeval poem. In the Golden Legend a nun 
narrates :*° 


I am the lady Irmingacd, 

Born of a noble race and name! 

He (her father) exclaimed: “No wandering bard 
Shall win thy hand, © Irmingard! 

For which Prince Henry of Hoheneck 

By messenger and letter sues.” 

Gently, but firmly, I replied: 

“Henry of Hoheneck I discard! 

Never the hand of Irmingard 

Shall lie in his as the hand of a bride!” 


In the drama the prince’s unfortunate love affair is referred to 
thus:*? 


Brigitte: 


mich wundert’s, dass er jetzt um diese Zeit— 
weil es doch hiess, er werde Hochzeit halten!— 
zu uns kommt, in das weltentlegene Moos. 


Gottfried: 


Die Grossen haben sonderbare Launen. 
Was geht’s uns an! 


Then Ottegebe relates a story, supposedly merely a fiction 
without reference to the present situation, but which by in- 
nuendo refers to the prince.*! 


Es war einmal ein Graf, 
Mutter!—Der tanzte mit des Kaisers Tochter 
im Saal.—Sie war schon heimlich seine Braut!— 
Da rief des Kaisers Leibarzt ihn ganz leise 


* p. 247 f. 
*® pb. 270. 
3 p. 290 f. 
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bei Namen und hiess den Jiingling mit ihm gehen: 
selbander stiegen sie in ein Gezimmer.— 

Dort sprach der Arzt . . . . sprach: Zeig’ mir deine Hand! 
Und als der Herr und Fiirst die Hand ihm zeigte, 

wies ihm der Meister ein vertieftes Mal 

in seiner weissen Haut und sagte—das: 

Herr, deine schwerste Stunde ist gekommen, 

sei standhaft! Du bist unrein. 


Brigitte interrupts: 
Was fiir ein Mirchen 
erzihist du? Triumst du? 


Finally, Hartmann reveals what Heinrich’s love has been. 
Speaking of the Kaiser he says to Heinrich:* 


Hat seine Mildigkeit Euch nicht 
den schiénsten Lohn erlesen allbereits: 
ein staufisch Fiirstenkind? Nun sagt mir doch: 
warum, in Gottesnamen, fliichtet Ihr 
in diese Oedenei 


Unlike the Heinrich of the mediaeval poem Longfellow’s 


Henry and Hauptmann’s Heinrich rescue Elsie-Ottegebe from 
the operating room of the physician in Salerno by the use of 
main force. Longfellow: (stage-direction)™ 


Struggles at the door, but cannot open it. 


Henry: 
Unbar the door! 


It shall not be too late! 
They burst the door open and rush in. 
Hauptmann“ 
Heinrich: 
Ich sah nichts! Einer Tiire Splitter flogen, 


Blut troff von meinen beiden Fausten, und 
ich schritt—mir schien es—mitten durch die Wand!— 


It is natural enough that all forms of the poem end with a 
wedding, but it is worthy of note that in the final scene of the 


2 p. 304. 
® p. 281. 
* p. 364. 
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Legend and of the drama alone the pealing of bells is heard. 
In the Legend they are curfew bells; in the drama wedding bells. 
Stage-direction * 


The sound of bells heard in the distance. 


Henry: 
We are alone. The wedding guests 
Ride down the hill, . ... 


oijaoag the bells of Geisenheim 
Ring out the curfew of the sun. 


Stage-direction ** 


Pater Benedikt wechselt die Ringe. Dabei beginnen die Glocken leise 
zu ténen. 


The introduction of the priest episode into the story is 
something entirely new. This we find in both Longfellow and 
Hauptmann. Not only do both poets give the priest a réle 
in the drama, but each poem contains a scene laid in a church. 
Longfellow :*” 


A Village Church. 


Hauptmann ;** 


Das Innere der Waldkapelle Benedikts. 


Each of these church scenes takes place subsequent to the 
girl’s expression of her resolution to die for the prince. Each 
scene opens with the priest and a woman alone in the church. 
In Hauptmann they are Brigitte and Benedikt. In Longfellow 
the woman is not necessarily the mother of the girl. She is 
referred to only as Woman, but the following lines spoken by 
Lucifer, who enters after the priest’s exit and assumes the 
role of the latter in order to hear the prince’s confession, in- 
dicate that the mother has also been to the priest.** 


* p. 286 ff. 
* p. 373. 
7p. 178. 
8p. 331. 
% p. 183. 
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In the twilight he will not see 
The difference between his priest and me! 
In the same net was the mother caught! 











In each drama the prince enters later into this scene after the 
departure of the woman.“ In the Golden Legend Henry comes 
to the priest to obtain the Church’s permission to accept Elsie’s 
offer to sacrifice herself for him and to restore him to health 
by doing so. This permission the confessor, in reality Lucifer, 


grants. 







So the Church sanctions the sacrifice: 


Accept the comfort and the calm 
She (Elsie) offers, as a gift divine; 
Let her fall down and anoint thy feet 
With the ointment costly and most sweet 
Of her young blood, and thou shalt live. 








In Hauptmann’s drama Heinrich comes likewise seeking restora- 
tion to health. He desires to live. 







Ich will genesen, Minch! ich will genesen! 
Mach’ mich gesund! 







und ich bin nichts—doch ich will leben!! leben!!! 






He asks for Ottegebe:* 
Wo ist das Kind? 











She appears“ and leads Heinrich off to Salerno. Hence he 
receives as a result of the visit to the chapel, not the permission 
to accept the means of cure, but the very means of the cure 
itself. 

Another minor detail of similarity, the fact that Longfellow 
refers to scourging as a penance to be done by a monk® and 
that Hauptmann speaks of Ottegebe herself wielding the 
scourge,“ might easily have found its way independently into 









“ Longfellow, p. 183; Hauptmann, p. 341. 
“ p. 186. 
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any two poems dealing with mediaeval monastic life. The 
resemblance of thought expressed by the priests in the lines 


Nor, without thy (God’s) support, can bear 
The burden of so great a care. * 


Und ich, von meiner Siinden Ueberlast 
sonst fast erdriickt, kann mich vom Boden heben.* 


can without doubt be attributed to the universality of priestly 
parlance. 

The doctor at Salerno is in Hartmann’s poem nothing other 
than a learned surgeon and a good man. The doctor in the 
two poems under consideration is either an out-and-out devil 
(in Longfellow he is actually Lucifer himself)** or is suspiciously 
near to being one. Witness the following from the German 
drama. 

Benedikt to Ottegebe:*° 
Und der Salerner Arzt: 
er steht vielleicht mit Satanas im Bunde 
und ist ein Seelenfiinger, ein Pirat 
des Héllenmeeres! 


Benedikt to Ottegebe:™ 
Der Arzt, der Meister, mag ein Teufel sein. 


The fact has already been mentioned that each author gives 
to his hero a poet-companion. Although Longfellow’s Walter 
of the Vogelweid had attempted to elope with Irmingard® 
at the very time Henry was suing for her hand, the prince and 
the poet are nevertheless still bosom friends. Prince Henry 
and Walter meet:* 

Walter, embracing him. 


Come closer, closer to my side! 


 p. 178, 
* p. 287 
* p. 278 ff. 
® pb. 341, 
8 p. 367. 
@ p. 247 f. 
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to his hero a poet-companion. Although Longfellow’s Walter 
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In the very last scene of the Legend the Prince tells “'!sie:** 


But then another hand than thine 
Was gently held and clasped in mine; 
Another head upon my breast 

Was laid, as thine is now, at rest. 


A minstrel’s, not a maiden’s hand, etc. 

Heinrich’s poet-companion, Hartmann von der Aue, had 
also formerly figured in the prince’s love affairs, but probably 
only in the réle of a messenger. 

Heinrich :* 
Wahntest du vielleicht, 
du solltest neue Lied’ von mir empfangen 
und etwa meiner Sehnsucht Bote sein 
zu einer reinen Frauen? Nein, mein Freund! 


Fiirwahr, ich litt von Minne oftmals Not! 
Nun aber nicht mehr! 


Hauptmann’s prince and his poet-friend also embrace upon 
meeting :* 


Heinrich und Hartmann liegen einander stumm in den Armen. 


Erneuen die Umarmung. 

In Hartmann’s poem there is no poet-friend introduced and no 
embracing. 

If it should be objected that any or all of the above-men- 
tioned similarities are merely coincidences attendant upon the 
treatment of the same subject, the like argument can hardly 
be advanced against the following point which is entirely 
extraneous to the original Armer Heinrich story. 

In Longfellow’s work the scene after the introduction of the 
prince’s poet-friend into the play is between Prince Henry, 
seated, with a book, reading, and Elsie.*’ The prince reads the 
story of the Monk Felix, who strolled one morning into a forest. 


He heard 


The sudden singing of a bird, 
A snow-white bird, that from a cloud 
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Dropped down, 


He listened to the song, 

And hardly breathed or stirred, 

Until he saw, as in a vision, 

The land Elysian, 

And in the heavenly city heard 

Angelic feet 

Fall on the golden flagging of the street. 


Listening all the time 

To the melodious singing 

Of a beautiful white bird, 

Until I heard 

The bells of the convent ringing 
Noon from their noisy towers. 


What had seemed to Felix moments only had been in reality 
a hundred years.*® 

In the German drama Heinrich’s poet-friend, Hartmann, 
immediately after his introduction into the scene, tells of the 
difficulties he had had to surmount in order to reach Gott- 
fried’s house in the wintry weather. In the course of the narra- 
tion he turns “Freundlich gegen Ottegebe”®® and relates: 


Und sind die kleinen Véglein auch verstummt: 
es zwitschert unterm Rosseshuf der Schnee 
bei jedem Tritt, so dass ich lausch’ und spitze 
und horch und mich versinn und fast verliere, 
wie Petrus Forschegrund, als ihm das Véglein 
des Paradieses sang und tausend Jahre 

gleich einer fliichtigen Stunde ihm verrannen. @ 


In all the versions of the poem the girl is young. Hartmann’s 
composition gives the reader no reason to believe that her father 
is an old man. In Hauptmann’s drama Ottegebe is the only 
daughter," and apparently the only child, of her parents, since 
no others appear or are referred to in the play. In Longfellow’s 


8 p. 161 f. 

59 pn. 294. 

® It is of course possible that both poets happened upon this episode 
independently when reading in Mailath’s Alideutsche Gedichte to acquaint them- 
selves with the original Armer Heinrich poem which is also contained in that 
volume. Cf. Longfellow’s Golden Legend, p. 442 and Tardel, op. cit., p. 12. 

&@ p. 295. 
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poem she is the oldest child. It therefore seems peculiar that 
both poems make the father of this child a very old man, in 
the English poem, “an old man of threescore”;® in the drama, 
Heinrich calls him “Graukopf und Dummkopf.”® 

Longfellow’s legend contains in it a reference to the sacri- 
ficial rites connected with the erection of a new edifice and made 
to purchase from the evil spirits or the manes of the place the 
successful completion of the structure. He relates that the 
devil promised to let a bridge stand on condition “that the 
first living thing which crossed should be surrended into his 
hand,” and that: “At length, the bridge being completed, the 
Abbot threw across a loaf of bread, which a hungry dog sprang 
after,” and thus became the sacrifice. The same fundamental 
thought of the “corner-stone” sacrifice seems to be the basis 
for the following lines of Hauptmann. 


Denk: ich sei nichts wert :™ 
kein Baustein deines blutgetiinchten Bau’s! 
Auf blutigem Grunde und mit blutigem Mértel 
gebunden, dehnt er qualvoll sich empor 
voll grausigen Lebens, das mich schaudern macht. 


It is also worth noting in passing that near the end of each 
piece reference is made to an article of ornament dating from 
the time of Charlemagne. The prince says to Elsie: 


Many years ago 
Those same soft bells at eventide 
Rang in the ears of Charlemagne, 
nets seated by Fastrada’s side 


Thou knowest the story of her ring. 


Hartmann to Benedikt :*” 


und holt 
das schwere, goldene Messgeschirr herauf 
aus Kaiser Karlos Zeit. 
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And finally, to leave no point neglected, the occurrence of 
references to bees on the farm where the prince lived in exile 
must not be disregarded. In the English poem when the forester 
comes towards Gottlieb’s house®* “he stops at the beehives, 


now he sees 
4 


The garden gate:—he is going past! 
Can he be afraid of the bees? 


In the German poem there are numerous and constant references 
to the presence of bees on Gottfried’sfarm.—*FrischenHonig,® 
Ganz frischen Honig,”® 


Die Mutter trifft sie, wie sie Waben schneidet 
und selbst den Imker macht am Bienenstock,® etc., etc. 


It is quite possible that any one of these similarities might 
have found its way independently and accidentally into these 
two treatments of the same theme. It is even possible that 
several, or all, of them could have arisen thus, but the abundance 
of such points creates the suspicion of a more than accidental 
relation between the compositions. The nature of these simi- 
larities seems also to argue in favor of a like conclusion. Not 


only general features, which it might be contended arise 
naturally out of a modernization of a mediaeval subject, such 
as the changing of the age of the girl, the making a somewhat 
morbid and pathological character of her, the shifting of em- 
phasis in the portrayal of the character of the prince, the 
invention of his excommunication by the Church, the mention 
of his previous, unsuccessful love affair, his rescuing of the 
girl from the doctor at Salerno by the use of physical force, 
the imputing of a diabolical nature to the surgeon—not only 
such rather general traits are found in both poems, but such 
similarities of detail in matters entirely extraneous to thegeneral 
subject, e. g., the name of the father of the girl and the reference 
to the wandering monk, Felix—Peter Forschegrund, and his 
white bird. All these considerations taken together make one 
believe that the German author had consulted the work of 
his American predecessor before undertaking his own composi- 
tion and convince one that the Golden Legend has left its marks 
on Der arme Heinrich. Eine deutsche Sage in fiinf Akten. 


8 pb. 283. 
6? pp. 269, 277, 283. 
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Il 


In his study Der arme Heinrich in der neueren Dichtung, 
Dr. Hermann Tardel finds that Longfellow was the first modern 
to make the theme of Hartmann’s epic the object of an in- 
dependent poetic treatment.’ Tardel continues: “Erst in den 
siebziger Jahren beginnt in Deutschland das Interesse an dem 
Stoff wieder zu erwachen, in den neunziger Jahren mehren 
sich die Umdichtungen und im Jahre 1902 erreicht die Ent- 
wicklung des Stoffes in Gerhart Hauptmanns Drama ihren 
Héhepunkt.” Nevertheless, Dr. Tardel seems to have noticed 
no possible connection between the American composition 
and the revival of interest in this theme in Germany. Although 
he continually points out the similarities existing between 
different German versions of the story in modern poetic com- 
position, he seems to have practically disregarded Longfellow 
in making these comparisons, for only once does he call at- 
tention to a resemblance in detail in Hauptmann’s drama to a 
point in the Golden Legend, that being the Gottfried-Gottlieb 
parallel mentioned above.” It is interesting to notice that 
Tardel, as well as other German critics, calls attention to 
elements in Hauptmann’s play which resemble points found in 
earlier German treatments of the theme, and evidently fails 
to know, or to realize, that these “new” elements in both Haupt- 
mann and in his German models had been introduced into the 
developme*< of the theme by Longfellow, from which source 
both Hauptmann and his German sources have apparently 
drawn. 

The Golden Legend appeared in 1851. Before this date there 
had appeared in Germany, aside from mere mechanical versions 
of Hartmann’s epic, such as translations and adaptations, but 
one other treatment of the Armer Heinrich theme, viz., a one- 
act Schauspiel by K. Ludwig Kannengiesser in 1836. This 
play was probably not widely circulated and entirely without 
influence on subsequent treatments of the theme, for’Tardel, 
in making his study, was unable to obtain access to a copy of it.” 
But between the date of the publication of the first translation 


% Berlin, 1905, p. 7. 
1 Supra., p. 173, and Tardel, p. 48. 
7” Tardel, p. 7. 
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of Longfellow’s Golden Legend in Germany in 1860” and the 
date of Hauptmann’s drama Tardel discovers seven dramas, 
one novel, and one opera text based on the Armer Heinrich 
theme. 

The very first year after the publication of the Keck trans- 
lation witnessed the appearance of an anonymous drama 
Der arme Heinrich,"* whose authoress Tardel calls “eine von 
ihrem Talent bescheiden denkende Dichterin, die wie Long- 
fellow den Sieg der reinen, frommen, opferfreudigen Liebe iiber 
die Macht der Selbstsucht versinnbildlichen will.” This drama 
is, of course, inaccessible in this country, but from Tardel we 
learn that the girl in the drama is “ein blasses Blimchen von 
sechzehn Lenzen” (Longfellow’s Elsie is fifteen), and that a 
Pater Aegidius appears as a character in the play. (Cf. Long- 
fellow’s Parish Priest.) 

The four-act drama, Heinrich von der Aue, of the Austrian 
poet, Josef Weilen, dates from 1874. Tardel calls the Klausner 
Hieronymus of this drama “bereits eine Vorstufe zu Haupt- 
manns Pater Benedikt,” and forgets to suggest that Hiero- 
nymus might himself well be eine Nachstufe to Longfellow’s 
Parish Priest. This probability is strengthened when we notice 
that the peasant’s daughter, “diu maget” of Hartmann’s 
poem, the Elsie of Longfellow’s legend, becomes in Weilen’s 
drama Elsbeth. 

The third German drama on this subject, Betty Fischer’s 
Verwundet und geheilt, dates from the year after the appearance 
of the second German translation of the Golden Legend, i. e., 
from 1881."* Here we get much nearer to Longfellow. The 
peasant’s daughter, who is not more than eleven years old in 
the mediaeval epic, (the fifteen year old Elsie of the American 
poem) is here “die als fiinfzehnjaihriges Kind gedachte Else.””’ 


™® Tardel, p. 14, gives as the first translation that of Karl Heinrich Keck 
(1860) “Eine andere Uebertragung riihrt von Elsie Freifrau von Hohenhausen 
(2. Aufl. 1882) her.” The Keck translation bears on its title page: “Wien, 1859.” 
The first edition of the Hohenhausen translation was : Leipzig, 1880. See 
A. I. Roehm, Bibliographie u. Kritik d. deutschen Uebersetzungen aus der amer. 
Dichtung, Leipzig, 1910. Roehm also cites a third translation by P. Kaegler, 
Hendelsche Bibl., Halle. 
% Tardel, p. 21 f. 
% Tbid., p. 19. 
* Thid., p. 23. 
7 Tbid., p. 23. 
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I quote further from Tardel: “Heinrich glaubt sich von Hilde- 
gard, der Tochter des Herzogs Berthold von Ziahringen, be- 
trogen, weil diese nach einem Heinrich nur sehr zégernd 
gegebenen Jawort ihre Liebe plétzlich seinem Freunde und 
Dienstmannen Gottfried zuwendet.” Does this not come dan- 
gerously close to the situation in the Golden Legend’* where 
“the Lady Irmingard, born of a noble race and name,” tells how 
she had spurned Prince Henry’s suit, defied her father, and 
actually attempted to elope with “Walter of the Vogelweid,” 
whom we have met in Longfellow’s poem as a bosom friend of 
Prince Henry?”® 

In the Armer Heinrich of Hans Péhnl (1887) there seems to 
be less of the Longfellow element. The ceremonies of the out- 
casting of the leper do resemble those depicted by the American 
poet, but, as I have already suggested in the case of the Haupt- 
mann-Longfellow resemblance in this respect, the similarity 
may be, and probably is, due to a common source. Tardel 
says concerning the description of these rites in Péhnl’s play:* 
“Dann wird Heinrich unter Verwertung mittelalterlicher Sitten, 
wie sie in den Einleitungen Grimms und Wackernagels ge- 
schildert sind, aus der menschlichen Gemeinschaft ausge- 
stossen, indem er, mit einem schwarzen Schleier umhiillt, 
vom Priester wie ein Toter mit Erde bestreut und aus der Burg 
ausgewiesen wird.”* 

From Tardel’s description of Carl Schulte’s Armer Heinrich 
(1894)* I can detect no point of similarity between this work 
and the Golden Legend. The same is true of the drama of the 
like name by Hermann Hanau (1900), except for the unim- 
portant fact that in Hanau’s drama there is a scene in a church 
where a priest hears confession and the additional fact that 
the peasant’s daughter bears the name Gertrud,®™ the name of 
Elsie’s sister in the Golden Legend.™ 

In her Armer Heinrich drama (1900) Kathe Becker in- 
troduces the Grifin Mechtild who rejects Heinrich when she 


78 Cf. supra, p. 179 f. 

” Longfellow, pp. 154 ff. and pp. 192 ff., and supra, p. 183 f. 
*® Tardel, p. 25. 

* Cf. supra, p. 177 f. 

= Tardel, p. 26 f. 

* Tbid., p. 31. 

“ Longfellow, p. 174. 
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learns from her former lover, “dem Grafen Walter,” the nature 
of the prince’s ailment. This reminds us again, at least midly, 
of the rejection by Irmingard of Prince Henry’s suit because of 
her love for the poet Walter.® 

In James Grun’s libretto to Max Pfitzner’s music drama 
Der arme Heinrich (1895), there are two elements which are 
found also, fully or in part, in Grun’s predecessor, Longfellow, 
and in his follower, Hauptmann. In the music drama, as in 
the two other poems, the prince violently breaks open the door 
of the physician’s house in Salerno and rescues the girl. In the 
music drama the physician is a monk and the scene where the 
sacrifice is to take place is in a convent. Thus do we see again, 
although in modified form, the priest and chapel episodes which 
are not found in Hartmann, but which are present in so many 
post-Longfellow versions of the story. 

Evidently following the lead of Tardel, both Adolf Bartels 
and Ernst Lemke*® make mention of Hauptmann’s borrowings 
from Ricarda Huch’s prose treatment of the Armer Heinrich 
theme in her collection of stories called Fra Celeste (1899). 
But, like Tardel, both these critics fail to see that some of the 
very features which they point out as common to the Hauptmann 
and Huch compositions are really inventions of Longfellow 
and are first found in the Golden Legend. Bartels, speaking of 
Huch’s novelle, remarks: “Da ist die Waldkapelle des Bruders 
Benedikt, der bei Ricarda Huch Bruder Baldrian heisst,”*’ but 
says no word of Longfellow. In Ricarda Huch’s story Heinrich 
is on his way to marry the proud and beautiful Irminreich 
when he sees the leper from whom he contracts his disease.** 
In the Golden Legend the beautiful Lady Irmingard spurns 
Prince Henry’s suit. In Hartmann’s epic there is no suggestion 
of a Geliebte or a Braut, Irmingard or Irminreich. 

Thus have we reviewed all the compositions dealing with 
the Armer Heinrich theme which lie between the Golden Legend 
and Hauptmann’s drama, and have found that most of them 
exhibit traits which suggest a familiarity on the part of their 
authors with Longfellow’s poem. In the case of Hauptmann’s 


% Cf. supra, p. 183f. 

® Gerhart Hauptmann, Hannover-Leipzig, 1923; p. 284. 

8’ Gerhart Hauptmann, 2. vermehrte Auflage, Berlin, 1906; p. 254. 
8 Tardel, p. 38. 
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work we have pointed out the similarities at greater length. 
We are willing to agree with the German critics that Haupt- 
mann’s Armer Heinrich indicates that its author has borrowed 
from his German predecessors. It is, however, our purpose to 
supplement their statements by asserting that some of these 
features which Hauptmann is supposed to have borrowed from 
his fellow countrymen have their ultimate source in Long- 
fellow’s poem. It makes little difference whether they or he 
went directly to the Golden Legend, but judging from the great 
number of echoes from Longfellow contained in his drama, we 
are inclined to conclude that Hauptmann was directly familiar 
with at least a translation of the American poem. With Adolf 
Bartels we agree when he says in a similar connection:*® “Man 
tauscht sich ja manchmal, wenn man einzelne Ziige bei einem 
Dichter von einem anderen ableitet; so viele, wie hier gemein- 
schaftlich sind, beweisen aber wohl eine bestimmte Abhingig- 
keit.” 

In conclusion we would call attention once more to the fol- 
lowing facts. Before the publication of the first translation of 
Longfellow’s poem in Germany independent poetic treatment 
of Hartmann’s epic theme was practically non-existant. The 
treatments of this subject become fairly frequent immediately 
after the appearance of the said translation. Practically all 
treatments exhibit features which were not found in Hartmann’s 
poem, but which owe their origin to Longfellow. All of this 
induces us to venture the opinion that Longfellow’s Golden 
Legend was not without its influence in the revival of interest 
in the Armer Heinrich theme in modern German literature. 

Joun T. KRUMPELMANN 

University of North Carolina, 

Chapel Hill, N.C. 


® Op. cit., p. 255. 




















FALSTAFF REDUX 


“He had a remarkably strong instinct of preservation; but then, many 
soldiers have that.”.—-Wiitt1am McFeEE, Command, p. 5. 

“.... if there weren’t hundreds of Falstaffs in every generation, to be 
ensamples of his ungodly life, he’d be as dead as a doornail tomorrow..... 
A mere Elizabethan scribbler comes along with a gift of expression and an 
observant eye, lifts the bloated old tippler clean out of life, and swims down the 
ages, as the greatest genius the world has ever seen. Whereas, surely... . 
it’s Falstaff is the genius, and William Shakespeare merely a talented reporter.” 

—WALTER DE LA Mare, The Return, p. 209. 


So much has been written about Falstaff that at first sight 
it might seem that more is not needed. In recent criticism, 
however, certain tendencies have arisen which make it probable 
that his real significance may be obscured. Current interest 
in the sources of dramatic literature and in Elizabethan stage- 
craft has aroused discussion. Again, the appearance of a new 
science, psychology, has caused students to view afresh Shaks- 
pere and his contemporaries. As a result, the essential Falstaff 
has tended to disappear amid side issues. 

The principle which needs to be reasserted is that we must 
test his truth to life. Such a test is an old one for the estimation 
of characters in literature; it has been applied consciously from 
the time of Ben Jonson; despite the difference in methods of 
approach and of execution, it underlies the critical opinions of 
Dryden, Johnson, Wordsworth. It is applied to The Owl and 
the Nightingale, the Canterbury Tales, the Second Shepherd’s 
Play, Gammer Gurton’s Needle, the women in the romances of 
Scott. Though not the sole basis for judgment, it is central for 
our appreciation of certain elements in art. We do not mis- 
conceive the purpose of art or confuse genres if in viewing Fal- 
staff, we have much the same attitude as in gazing at a portrait 
by Franz Hals or Rembrandt; the work is significant from the 
standpoint not only of execution, but also of its power to repre- 
sent life. 

A few years ago Professor Stoll' presented a keen analysis 
of Falstaff, in which he assembled an admirable array of in- 

1 E. E. Stoll, “Falstaff,” Mod. Phil., xii, 197-240. 


His discussion deals chiefly with the character in J and IJ, Henry IV. My 
approach in this essay differs much from that of Morgann, whose famous essay, 
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formation, and made many incontrovertible observations on 
Elizabethan and continental drama. Nevertheless, it has seemed 


f to me that he belittled Falstaff’s truth to life and thereby erred 


in calling him a coward. The source of the difficulty appears 
to lie in the excessive emphasis which Mr. Stoll bestowed on 
the tradition of the literary miles gloriosus. In part, Falstaff 
may belong to that universal type, but he impresses soldiers 
as behaving like one of them. He cannot with fairness be 
considered primarily a literary or dramatic type, whatever his 
relations on that side may be, since he is too individual for the 
term to do him justice. In fact, he realizes what is interesting 
in life to the degree that he should be called neither a type nor 
an individual, but in Poe’s phrase, a “creation,” so triumphantly 
does he envisage existence.” 





“The Dramatic Character of Falstaff,” was first published in 1777. I do not 
wish to deny truth to numerous other points of view that have been offered. 


lr. S. Boas, Shakspere and his Predecessors, New York, 1904, p. 273, introduces 


his penetrating exposition of Falstaff by an observation that he “presents a 
baffling problem which even the most subtle analysis can only in part hope 
to solve.” Hence the value of analyses like that of L. L. Schiicking, who re- 
lates Falstaff in part to a clown, Character Problems in Shakespeare's Plays, 
London, 1922, pp. 32 ff. The behavior of Falstaff at times reflects that of 
Dericke in “The Famous Victories of Henry the Fifth” (Shakespeare’s Library, 
vol. V, ed. W. C. Hazlitt, London, 1875). Cf. J. Monaghan, “Falstaff and his 
Forebears,” Siud. in Phil., (U. N. Car.), XVIII, 353-361, who finds Tarleton, 
Derricke, and Oldcastle the source of Falstaff. The range of the literary type was 
broad enough to include Pyrgopolinices of Plautus, Thraso of Terence, the 
Dionysus-Hercules of Aristophanes’ Clouds, and Heracles in Alcestis. Cf. also 
J. W. Spargo, “An Interpretation of Falstaff,” Washington University Studies, 
IX, 119 ff., who believes that Falstaff is not a miles gloriosus but derives from 
the tradition of the Vice in moralities. He finds five respects wherein Falstaff 
does not follow the tradition of the miles: he is not invariably and indubitably 
a coward, he possesses the playwright’s sympathy, he is not stupid, he does not 
brag in order to enhance his reputation, he is not a victim of the woman whom 
he admires. The relations to Oldcastle have been studied especially by A. Ainger, 
Lectures and Essays, London, 1905, two vols., I, “Sir John Falstaff,” pp. 119- 
155; W. Baeske, “Oldcastle-Falstaff in der englischen Literatur bis zu Shakes- 
peare,” Palaestra, vol. L, listing the motifs in Falstaff with their derivation, 
pp. 92 ff. 

? Stoll, op. cit., p. 213, “Much has been said about Falstaff being done from 
the life . . . . but except in tone or in tricks of manner it is now evident that this 
could not be. The whole man or the tithe of him never trod the earth.” Dr. Stoll 
explains how certain comic characters have been said to have arisen from war- 
fare of Italy and Spain, Roman wars in Asia and Africa, and so on; but he 
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In explaining what kind of military figure our “bombard 
of sack” represents, I wish not to offend people unfamiliar with 
the army in active service or those who retain romantic con- 
ceptions of military personnel. My account does not depict 
numerous types of soldiers and does not accuse many who do 
fall within its scope, because they had reasons for thinking and 





objects to such views, because, “Nothing is so rare as realism—nothing in itself 
so hateful to the public or by name so dear.” If I understand “realism” as here 
used, I acknowledge that some forms of realism are repugnant to the audience, 
but not that all forms are; not only because of his wit and humor, but because 
he is done to the life does Falstaff please. Furthermore, it is only a blinking 
of the facts of military life to state, p. 214, “The braggart captain, indeed, is 
incompatible with himself. Cowards do not go to war, or, if driven to it, do not 
become captains. Or if even that is not beyond the compass of chance and their 
own contriving, the clever ones do not boast so extravagantly as to rob them- 
selves of credence and engage themselves in undertakings which it is farthest 
from their wish to fulfill.” Much of the last phrasing begs the general question 
and also assumes that the conduct of Falstaff is covered by the principle. The 
generalities are largely a priori. Another theory of the unreality of Falstaff 
cannot be maintained: B. E. Warner, English History in Shakespeare’s Plays, 
New York, 1916, p. 129, “Falstaff is not a real character, but a personification 
of the reckless youth of the Prince, under which lay ripening the splendid potency 
of his manhood.” 

Cf. the opinion of the author of Pan Michael, Sienkiewicz, A Book of 
Homage to Shakespeare, ed. 1. Gollancz, Oxford, 1916, “Why I was Able to Read 
Shakespeare,” p. 533: “It is a fact that Falstaff had in Poland a brother named 
Zagloba, and that both have brothers living at this hour in England and in 
Poland.” Cf. Julia G. Wales, “Character and Action in Shakespeare: a Considera- 
tion of Some Skeptical Views,” Univ. Wis. Studies (in English), III, Madison, 
1923, p. 122, “To have come across such people in real life is all that is necessary 
to make them credible,” uttered particularly in comment upon Mr. Stoll’s 
views of Falstaff. 

The realistic treatment of contemporary life in London (or England) has 
been long recognized in the drama: complaints against it are voiced in Chettle’s 
Kind-Harte’s Dream (1592), and Jonson’s Poetaster (1601); notorious examples 
are Jonson’s Alchemist (1610), and Bartholomew Fair (1614). Some of the en- 
joyment of Jonson’s audience arises from the realization that the unpleasant 
conditions of London are brilliantly portrayed and reveal the same side of 
human development that is shown in the comedies of Plautus. The aggressive, 
self-asserting captains of the New Comedy and the Latin adaptations of it 
illustrate an apparently permanent principle and practice for military life. 
Such an attitude is still valuable for self-defense in the supposedly peaceful 
social relations of the army. The trait of cowardice is not fixed so much as 
susceptibility to feminine allurements. The literary convention arose from real 
life and has retained vitality for times when soldiers become common objects of 
social consideration. 
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behaving as they did. A broad outline, moreover, cannot fit 
each case precisely. 

The type of soldier to compare with Falstaff is distinctly 
interested in the physical aspects of his universe, partly, it is 
true, because of the effect of military authority, aims, and 
tradition. He has a keen appetite for the comforts of the body,’ 
food, liquor, women, evasion of certain tasks. Though he 
may rejoice in word-battles and practical jokes, he has a 
theory that “ideas” may easily hinder a man from content of 
body, bring him more work, and impose on him troublesome 
responsibilities. Ambition in that direction he lacks; he may 
indeed be promoted to a sergeancy, but often, should that 
position interfere with his freedom, he would disregard orders 
and calmly face punishment and even demotion. Likewise, 
he may prefer remaining a sergeant for life to becoming a 
commissioned officer; he will thus have more liberty and may 
through reenlistments draw more pay. He adopts or acquires 
a philosophical indifference toward the ethics of military 
discipline, because many times he finds their application thor- 
oughly unreasonable.‘ He is skeptical of numerous ideals; for 
he sees people who preach but do not practice. Many persons, 
he knows, are not eager to encounter danger, so that he questions 
the actual quality of non-combatants who urge views of pa- 
triotic duties. He is himself callous as to any necessity for him 
deliberately to seek death. He may be afraid of it, but if 
necessary, he will face it; he may be afraid of it and run away from 
it when he should not; he may be fearless, and yet act prudently 
for. himself and others; or else he may be audacious and con- 
fident of escaping it by skill, effrontery, a notion about his 
destiny. If the mood strike him he may even boldly seek death. 
And yet all the while, without being quite a “military free- 
thinker” in any of the cases, he may be cynical of many ideals, 
including that of “honor.” 

Nevertheless, he has practical ideals, though some of them 
may seem not worthy of admiration.’ One of these is likely 


+ Cf. Steele’s remarks on the soldier’s irresponsibility and attention to the 
physical, Spectator, No. 152. 

* Cf. a typical instance narrated by G. Duhamel, Civilization, New York, 
1919 (trans. E. S. Brooks). pp. 200ff. 

5 “The third engineer was under the illusion that only the virtuous have 
ideals. He was wrong.” Wm. McFee, Command, p. 22, 1922. 
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to be swearing, another, consolation from women. Both are 
theoretically limited by modern army regulations, but they 
have been approved by immemorial tradition on the ground 
that “they test the real fighter,” and they are still practiced 
where opportunity arises. Nearly all of these constituents can 
form an organic part of a man’s personality, and yet experience 
demonstrates that he can accomplish a reasonable amount of 
military assignments. Often enough such a man will not run 
away from death when duty calls upon him to face it. But 
he would think that man a simpleton who should choose or 
court death when a little prudence would enable him to avoid 
it without being derelict in duty.® 

With such a soldier in mind, we can return to Shakspere, and 
nominate Falstaff, Pistol,’ and Bardolph for the general class. 
Two of them are cowards; the third, Falstaff, is not. A coward 
runs away when duty calls upon him to stick. 

It is easy to compare Falstaff with modern soldiers. I think 
that scarcely any one would deny that military types tend to 
persist, so that in this respect we need have no scruples about 


* I ought to repeat that this is not the only sort of soldier; there are better 
as well as worse. The same qualification therefore ought to be applied to my 
sketch as to the recent novel, Three Soldiers, and an earlier work, Kuprin’s 
The Duel. On the other hand, not all soldiers are like Hotspur or Fauconbridge, 
two of Shakspere’s heroes bold in both word and action, and the latter jocose 
in such a soliloquy as that on “Commodity,” or like Iago, Cassius, Othello, Uncle 
Toby, Corporal Trim, or Tellheim. Captain MacMorris is a brave miles 
gloriosus. G. P. Krapp (though finding Falstaff a coward) in “Parolles,” insists 
similarly on making distinctions among soldiers, cowards, braggarts, Shake- 
sperian Studies, ed. B. Mathews and A. H. Thorndike, New York, 1916, p. 292. 
He is right also, I believe, in his general view, p. 299, that Parolles is “‘merely an 
echo of the braggart soldier of the Renaissance comedy.” 

? Pistol’s resemblance to the Herod of miracle plays has been observed, 
and his imitation of the “King Cambyses vein” is obvious. The character of 
Mycetes may be added from Marlowe’s Tamburlaine I, as a species of comic 
link between Cambyses of high station and the swaggerer of low comedy. 
Pistol has been compared also with Centurio in Rojas’ Celestina, (Klein, VIII, 
916), possibly known to Shakspere in manuscript because James Mabbe 
translated it and it was entered on the Stationers’ Registers in 1598; also with 
Soldado, in Fernandez’ farce of that name, Klein, IX, 979 (A. W. Ward, Eng. 
Dramat. Lit., vol. Il, London, 1899), p. 124. (I. Gollancz, note, p. 265, his 
edition, Complete Work of W. Shakspere, vol. IV, New York, [A. L. Burt]). 

The characters of Mycetes, Cosroe, and Tamburlaine, as differentiated 
by Marlowe, reveal their several capacities in ascending scale. 
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the difference between 1596 and 1918. A reader familiar with 
I and JI, Henry IV, knows that Falstaff repeatedly orders 
liquor, criticizing it with gusto, and that he yields to the 
attractions of women. He is ambitious for ease of body, but 
does not seek the way to it by such a course of life as we sus- 
pect either Prince John of Lancaster or the Chief Justice would 
recommend. He performs his military assignments with a 
competence equal to that, we may suppose, of many a “suffi- 
cient” Elizabethan officer, recruiting soldiers and enjoying 
perquisites as he does so. He lives off other folk as much as he 
can, for he is an impoverished gentleman and a parasite. 
During intervals of peace, since in his day a soldier and gentle- 
man had no special “honorable” means of raising money and 
thereby securing shelter, board, servant, and comfort, Falstaff 
resorts to devices not whoily praiseworthy, such as getting 
assistance from Prince Hal, beguiling the Hostess with promises 
of raising her to his rank through marriage, and committing 
highway robbery.* Andhelikes the company of people, men and 
| women. His views of life are practical, largely selfish, and in a 
sense, discreet. 


II 


If we continue to examine the character of Falstaff, I believe 
that even after he has been adapted to the stage we shall find 
him lifelike. His wit and humor have been constantly lauded 
from the day when superlative wits gathered at the Mermaid.’ 
Men other than playwrights had “wit” in that stirring age. 
A gentleman could appear then at the tavern and show himself 
a man of parts at the same time that he was revealing earlier 
days of perhaps greater innocence and loftier studies than those 
engaging him at the moment. He could satirize Euphuism, 


8 Cf. the conduct of Guzman d’Alfarache and his captain in Mateo Aleman’s 
picaresque novel. The conduct of Falstaff has been defended on these grounds: 
“The fact is that a truly comic character cannot degenerate morally, for he 
moves completely outside the kingdom of moral law..... And altogether, 
as Charles Lamb quite properly argued, the application of the moral judgment 
to comic heroes is merely a way of blinding ourselves to their real significance.” 
London Times Literary Supplement, August 30, 1923, “The Incubus of Falstaff.” 

*I prefer not to follow the suggestion of K. Elze, William Shakespeare, 
London, 1888, trans. L. D. Schmitz, pp. 150-52, that Falstaff is derived from 
Chettle and his behavior at the Mermaid. 
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quote Scripture, adopt the fashionable cant of melancholy, 
resent the less fashionable cant of tailors and weavers, recall 
a phrase or two of Julius Caesar’s.'° 

Upon such a gentleman, named Sir John Falstaff, two other 
gentlemen, Prince Hal and Poins, who is a soldier, and an 
impecunious younger son, decide to play a practical joke, be- 
cause they know the good humor of their victim and his brilliant 
capacity to entertain the company by lying. We must approach 
the matter cautiously in order to get the proper conception at 
the start. In general, Dr. Stoll insists rightly that we should 
get a correct impression of characters as they first appear in a 
drama, that the duty of any author is to give us a fair exposi- 
tion of them. But in regard to Falstaff, he does not discuss the 
earliest impressions which Shakspere affords, and moreover, he 
pushes the principle too far, in fact, into the ground. “The 
first impression,” he says (pp. 201-3), “is designedly the domi- 
nant one.” This statement is true for Shakspere if by “domi- 
nant” is meant “guiding.” It must be so limited, because it 
ought not to warrant a corollary pronouncement in entirety 
(p. 202): Shakespeare’s plays “involve processes which unfold 
primarily not character but events; and at the end, except 
for casual conversions, his characters are pretty much what they 
were at the beginning.” This denies growth in a dramatic 
character," a phenomenon for which Shakspere has been dis- 


10 Falstaff’s addiction to the conqueror’s message recalls the use of it made 
by the thrasonical Spanish parasite, Armado, in Love’s Labour’s Lost. A further 
point of resemblance lies in their each having a saucy page as a foil; cf. Lyly’s 
Endymion. Armado on the other hand suggests by his near-duel with Costard 
the encounter of Viola with Sir Andrew Aguecheek; in his affection for Jaque- 
netta he resembles Touchstone in his espousal of Audrey. The military side of 
Armado Shakspere does not develop. 

" T can illustrate the difficulty briefly from Macbeth. The play opens amid 
gloom to show that evil of some sort is about to affect a character, Macbeth. 
This is the first guiding impression. Next follows a scene wherein we learn 
what must be—as far as it goes—a true impression of Macbeth—but only as 
far as it goes. Three persons—an experienced soldier representing the lower 
ranks of society, Ross, a nobleman, and King Duncan—all agree in finding 
Macbeth a splendid soldier and gentleman. Here we have a broad, correct, 
initial impression of the character. If then we combine in our minds the effects 
of the first two scenes, we surmise that Macbeth, a good man, is soon to cope 
with evil. We cannot tell which way he will go, whether he will yield to evil or 
defy it, but we are able to anticipate suspense, provided that Macbeth does not 
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tinguished. Or course, to find growth in some of Shakspere’s 
characters is not to state that all or a majority of characters 
grow, ip either real life or the drama. 

Furthermore, as to Falstaff, even if he does not grow, he 
cannot be explained perforce as easily as Dr. Stoll would have 
us infer from his first principle of “dominant impression.” 
The initial impression should not be considered complete 
or firial. Held as complete, it forces Dr. Stoll to brush aside too 
readily information that we get about Falstaff later in J and JJ, 
Henry IV, and to explain too many inconsistencies with his 
“larger unity.” Another sort of “larger unity,” however, might 
require a less embarrassing array of irrelevancies. The limit 
to that principle of “dominant impression” will appear if one 
considers other characters in Shakspere. Some of these, as the 
play unfolds its action, reveal characteristics that are not 
necessarily to be predicted from first impressions or from an 
attribution of growth. Another side or aspect may appear and 
prove to be more or less of a permanent nature, and yet not 
inconsistent with what has preceded.” Several instances may 
be cited of different sorts. The Nurse in Romeo and Juliet, 
though she loves Juliet and has helped her, latterly deserts her 
and thereby increases her isolation; her action is at once incon- 
sistent, probable, and not predictable. Contrariwise, Emilia in 
Othello rises to a testimonial of loyalty to Desdemona, and so 
assists in her husband’s downfall.* Technique of narrative 





reach a decision quickly and stick to it. He may weigh various courses to pursue, 
and consider his duty. What does happen, we see as the action progresses 
parallel with the unfolding of Macbeth’s character, under new influences. 
Thus the play reveals a development of Macbeth’s character, exposing new 
sides which become prominent and partly eclipse those formerly conspicuous. 
At the end Macbeth is not the same as at the beginning; he has “grown” in the 
particular sense here of deterioration. Other characters in Shakspere can be 
similarly dealt with, provided that we admit growth of characters in real life. 

2 This point has bearing also on other characters discussed by Stoll. 
“Criminals in Shakespeare and in Science,” Mod. Phil., X, 55-80. I hope to 
return elsewhere to a discussion of marked differences among Elizabethan 
villains, such as Edmund, to whom I refer in footnote 13. 

18 Enobarbus, the blunt, shrewd soldier, fails and deserts Antony as we 
could not foretell, and then seeks death—quite naturally for his type. In Lear, 
Oswald allows himself to be buffeted by Kent, and yet later dies bravely in 
behalf of his mistress and her orders. And Edmund, the handsome villain, also 
alters his aim at the end. Cf. also our first impression of Claudio in Much 
Ado about Nothing. 
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therefore does not require that the introduction of a character to 
an audience should entail as complete a revelation as Dr. Stoll’s 
first principle would lead us to assume. Such, in part, is the 
case with Falstaff. 

Beginning our study of the introduction of Falstaff earlier 
than Dr. Stoll does and bearing in mind these reservations as to 
the principles of dramatic exposition, we find him (I, I, ii) 
talking with the Prince of Wales in one of the latter’s apart- 
ments. As the two converse, they palpably enjoy each other’s 
banter. When we have made sure of their sociability, their wit 
and humor, their rough, jovial way of living, we meet Poins, 
who announces the project of a night robbery on the road from 
Canterbury to London. This first section of the scene presum- 
ably gives a guiding impression of Falstaff. We get no intima- 
tion that he is a coward, as we might if such were to be the 
“dominant” impression.» Rather we find him a humorist in 
both our modern sense and in the old. We see the contrast 
between the physiques of the two leaders, and realize that Sir 
John is a man who enjoys satisfactions of the flesh. 

Noting the atmosphere of night-habits, we are reminded 
that highway men are apt to recollect such topics as sheriff’s 
men, prison, and hanging. We scent a whiff of humor in the 
notion that the huge hulk of Diana’s forester, Falstaff, takes 
purses by moonlight. While the quick-witted pair exchange 
jokes, they rehearse the successive stages of night robbery— 
seizure of the gold, dissolute outlay for liquor and worse, and 
in case certain buff jerkins appear, swinging on the gallows. 
Falstaff expresses his inclination toward sinecures proposed to 


“A. C. Bradley, as everybody knows, has made admirable observations 
in Oxford Lectures on Poetry, London, 1909, pp. 247 ff., “The Rejection of 
Falstaff.” Criticism of Falstaff has in fact had a long and estimable ancestry, 
in which many of the items I take up have been considered. I have tried, how- 
ever, to study the case independently, and have been opposed to the view that 
Falstaff is not of life, but is a character of a midsummer night’s dream (H. T. 
Baker, “The Two Falstaffs,” Mod. Lang. Notes, XXXIV, 470 ff.) or “a character 
almost purely humorous and therefore no subject for moral judgments” 
(Bradley, p. 260). Cf. W. Archer, The Old Drama and the New, Boston, 1923, 
p. 15, for a steadier view of Falstaff. H. N. Hudson, Shakespeare’s Characters, 
Boston, 1898, is delightful on Falstaff, but goes too far when he says (vol. II, 
p. 94), “There is no touch of poetry in Falstaff.” 

% Cf. the order which Shakspere adopted to reveal Parolles in All’s Well 
(discussed in section IV of this article). 
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him in jest. He is, we perceive, a penniless gentleman,"* who 
prefers a roisterous life to that of gilded butterflies; and knowing 
Elizabethan England, we recall that both those soldiers who are 
gentlemen and those who are not often feel enforced to take to 
the road in times of peace, since no provision is then made for 
their support. What ensues in the next section of the scene 
should not erase from our minds these initial effects. 

In the second section after Falstaff has gone, Shakspere 
does not assure us that he is a coward. Instead, a plan is de- 
vised to play a practical joke on him.'” The Prince, who is not 
to be taken as a coward, remarks, “I doubt they will be too hard 
for us.” Poins, replying, makes a distinction that Dr. Stoll 
brushes aside, though it need not have been made if Falstaff 
were a coward: “For two of them, I know them to be as true- 
bred cowards as ever turned back; and for the third [meaning 
Falstaff], if he fight longer than he sees reason, I’ll forswear 
arms.” This qualification in regard to Falstaff is afterward 
borne out by his behaviour at the robbery, when Poins and the 
Prince attack in the dark, and it is also consistent with the later 
asseverations of the knight as to honor and discretion. Poins 
goes on to say, not that “the virtue of this jest will be” an 
exposure of cowardice on Falstaff’s part, but rather “the in- 
comprehensible iies that this same fat rogue will tell us when 
we meet at supper; how thirty, at least, he fought with; what 
wards, what blows, what extremities he endured; and in the 
reproof of this lies the jest.”'* Thus the game, and the audience 
good-humoredly looks forward to those lies and their refutation. 
Such is the guiding impression of Sir John.'® 

46 J, Thiimmel in his eulogy of Falstaff, “Der Miles Gloriosus bei Shakes- 
peare,” Deutsche Shakespeare Gesellschaft, Jahrbuch, XIII, emphasized the 
prosperity of the classical miles in contrast with the poverty of the Elizabethan 
character, p. 6. A wider study of the type has been made by H. Graf, Der Miles 
Gloriosus im englischen Drama, Rostock, 1897. Cf. also J. B. Moore, The Comic 
and the Realistic in English Drama, Chicago, 1925, pp. 117-19, 141-43; he 
emphasizes Falstaff’s power over words in M. W. W., pp. 202-3. 


17 Elizabethans liked to think of a good prince and monarch as indulging 
in pranks, and they enjoyed one which King Hal invented for an excellent 
soldier and an equally excellent captain in Henry V. 

18 Stoll, pp. 202-3, adds“ cowardly conduct” unnecessarily. It may not 
be amiss to remark that Mirabeau is reported to have declared that “a soldier 
who fights in the ranks does not require half so much courage as a foot-pad.” 

19 The third section of the scene is used to remove uncomfortable impres- 
sions that the audience may have received about the Prince and his morals. 
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In the scene of the robbery we discover at once that an 
additional joke has been played upon Falstaffi—the removal 
of his horse. Then arrives the setter’s report that eight or ten 
are in a party carrying King’s money. Instantly Falstaff, with 
his wits as well as humor about him, suggests that the tables 
may be turned on them: “Zounds, will they not rob us?” The 
appropriate witticism in retort would be Hal’s, “What, a 
coward, Sir John Paunch?” The reply is direct. “Indeed, 
I am not John of Gaunt, your grandfather, but yet no coward, 
Hal.” The Prince can then reply ironically, “Well, we leave 
that to the proof.” In a moment, the Prince and Poins having 
left for their post presumably, the travelers arrive and Falstaff 
leads the attack, shouting characteristically, “They hate us 
youth .... Young men must live.” Shortly, the thieves are 
represented as approaching Hal and Poins, and Falstaff ac- 
cuses them, especially the latter, of being “arrant cowards.” 
An assault is promptly made upon the robbers, all of whom run 
away, Falstaff after a blow or two. As we expected, he is thus 
distinguished from the rest. Quickly realizing the flight of his 
comrades, and also the metal of his opponents, he rushes off 
roaring. The Prince gives us the clue wherewith to judge the 
event which we have witnessed: 


The thieves are scatter’d and possess’d with fear 
So strongly that they dare not meet each other; 
Each takes his fellow for an officer. 


In the darkness there is no reason why they should not fear 
that the attack was by sheriff’s men, since they cannot see for 
identification and do not expect an onslaught from theirpartners, 
Hal and Poins. An officer was to be feared by a practical mind, 
because guilt would be clear from the goods in possession, and 
the penalty would be hanging. The Prince, having made that 
clear, does not speak of Falstafi’s cowardice, but expresses a 
fellow feeling: 


Falstaff sweats to death, 
And lards the lean earth as he walks along; 
Were’t not for laughing, I should pity him. 


There is no implication that Falstaff was bound by duty to 
stay. Discretion would point to flight, and fear at such a moment 
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would not be cowardice.”® Hence the next stage is to hear the 
lies, not the dishonor of Falstaff. 

The scene in the Boar’s Head tavern opens upon Hal and 
Poins. The former, full of merriment, has been acquiring the 
vocabulary of the drawers and getting acquainted with their 
characteristics. He proposes therefore a game in which he and 
Poins can plague one of the waiters till Falstaff arrives. Upon 
learning that he has come, Hal pauses to recall Hotspur’s 
manner of thought. Kindling at a suggestion which occurs to 
him, he cries, “Call in Falstaff: I’ll play Percy and that damned 
brawn shall play Dame Mortimer.” The temper of the Prince 
is friendly, and shows no exultation at the prospect of accusing 
Falstaff of cowardice. He wishes to improvise a playlet. 

This sport is postponed for a time, however, because Falstaff 
attempts to rally the Prince and Poins—for presumably he does 
not mean his accusation: “A plague of all cowards, I say, 
and a vengeance too.... Give me a cup of sack, boy.”™ 
Time passes before he makes the accusation direct, and he 
meanwhile pretends that he is going to forsake his active life, 
one of virtue as befits a soldier, and live quietly like an old 
woman or a pious weaver. Manhood, he has learned, has gone 
from the world. When he has aroused a response, he gives his 
account of the double robbery. In declaring how tremendous 
were the odds against him, he proves as incredible as Poins and 
Hal had hoped. As questions and comments follow, he develops 
the account once more, progressively increasing the number of 
antagonists. By the time the conspirators challenge his in- 
accuracy, he reveals that he is aware of a game being played 
upon him, and lies so preposterously as to indicate to all that 
he is doing so consciously.” Perhaps he winks at the audience. 
Possibly the previous backwardness of his opponents in heeding 
his attack has made him suspect a trick; at any rate he knows 
the sort of people with whom he is dealing, and intends to master 
the situation. In a moment, the crisis comes; he refuses to 


20 Commines might justly have numbered him among the few people in 
his life who knew the right time to flee. 

21 T suggest an answer here to a question offered by John Bailey, “A Note 
on Falstaff,” p. 152, A Book of Homage to Shakespeare, ed. I. Gollancz, Oxford, 
1916. 

2 Cf. A. H. Tolman’s explanations, “Why did Shakespeare Create Fal- 
staff?”, P.M.L.A., XXXIV, 6-7. 
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furnish reasons on compulsion. After an interchange of in- 
vective with the Prince, who attempts to brand him “sanguine 
coward,” he grants Hal an opportunity to tell his side and to 
ask triumphantly what trick Falstaff now has to get him out 
of the hole. (Here again appears the essential purpose of the 
whole joke, to hear Falstaff’s explanations.) He counters with 
the theory of instinct and leonine behavior in the pres- 
ence of royal blood. “I was a coward on instinct,” he cries. 
He rejoices that the money is safe and that they can now enjoy 
the night; he proposes a play extempore. 

After a passage over a rumor of war and Falstaff’s instinct, 
the two proceed to forestall twice an interview between the 
Prince and his father, the King. Their sport is interrupted by 
news that the sheriff has reached the tavern in pursuit of high- 
waymen. Nevertheless, Falstaff is eager to go on with the play. 
Though a thief in danger of arrest and the gallows, he is not 
timid, and only by pressure can either he or Hal be brought to 
cease their game.* Twitted about his instinct, Falstaff denies 
the allegation, and will await the sheriff if Hal so desires. - But 
Hal bids him hide behind the arras—a difficult task for such a 
hulk. When the sheriff is gone, Hal exposes Falstaff snoring. 
After picking his pockets, the Prince promises a charge of foot 
for the sleeping rogue. The scene thus ends, with a harmless 
joke. Hal thinks Falstaff fit for serious military duties, The 
veteran soldier, able to adapt himself to any emergency, had 
fallen asleep while in imminent danger, as a constitutional 
coward would not have done. 


Il ' 


So far I have treated Falstaff as a soldier wresting a living 
from society during times of peace. After a brief inquiry into 
differences among soldiers who belong to a general type, I shall 
take up aspects of Falstaff’s military duties and services. Shaks- 
pere was accustomed to distinguish individuals within types. 
He could differentiate Falstaff from Pistol, Bardolph, Parolles, 
and Sir Andrew Aguecheek, on other grounds than wit, size, 
or cowardice. Moreover, Dr. Stoll seems to have disregarded 
the material about war in Shakspere’s histories. In chronicle 


* Falstaff later utters the final word about instinct and the lion, and gives 
his supreme touch, Part I, III, iii, 163 ff. The whole is in high good humor. 
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plays we witness events of many sorts, all of which have been 
repeated in war ever since.* For example, in JJ, Henry IV, 
and Henry V, reasons for engaging in combat precede hostilities 
just as they ushered in the Great War. 

Furthermore, in Shakspere we have a wide range of char- 
acters participating in war. Hotspur and Glendower are brave 
in battle, fluent talkers, confident, but they have different 
natures. Neither is like Prince Hal, Lancaster, Henry IV, or 
Douglas. We cannot cal]l the King or Douglas a coward, al- 
though Henry yields his place to Hal and Douglas flees from 
the same redoutable Prince. The Scotsman is admittedly 
valiant. 

Nevertheless, Falstaff does not flee from him, but like a 
discreet veteran™ he manages to elude death at his hands. 
Duty does not insist that he be killed by the fire-eater, and most 
soldiers of experience would, I believe, find his conduct de- 
fensible and would not dub him coward.” If the point of 
honor is carried against Falstaff here, it must be carried against 
Douglas when he meets his superior. A court martial would 
have to consider these data; Falstaff was in the thick of the fight 
as he led his charge;?’ he was close to the King, Douglas, Hotspur, 
and Prince Hal, that is, the most important fighters; he had 


™* Cf. in Sidney’s Arcadia the procedure of Amphialus against Philanax, 
the vicegerent for Basilius. 

% J. Y. T. Greig, The Psychology of Laughter and Comedy, London, 1923, 
pp. 157 ff., finds that Shakspere hesitated long before deciding whether Fal- 
staff should be a coward, and only at almost the last moment in Part I made 
him such. This is contrary to Shakspere’s practice as a playwright, to keep his 
audience so long in doubt about an important character. 

* A significant point as to cowardice arises in Kleist’s patriotic military 
play, Der Prinz von Homburg. The poet, who was well-acquainted with military 
ideals and discipline, portrays the Prince as brave in battle. Still, an incident 
occurs wherein a glance at a grave turns him to a most ardent desire to live, 
to escape the death to which he has been condemned. The play continues, how- 
ever, till he becomes conscious of his duty. Thus appears another side of the 
question of duty, bravery, and constitutional cowardice. An interesting item 
occurs in C. A. Ibershoff, “A Note on Kleist’s Prinz von Homburg,” Jour. 
Eng. and Germ. Phil., XX1, 670 ff. The Prince’s behavior may be compared 
with Claudio’s pleas to Isabel in Meas. for Meas., III, i. 

27D. J. Snider, The Shakesperian Drama, St. Louis, 1889, ITI, 378, does not 
quite understand the conditions of soliloquy, and therefore does not realize 
the true import of Falstaff’s declaration, “There’s not three of my hundred 
and fifty left alive.” 
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to encounter Douglas. Falstaff cannot be wholly serious when 
he asserts that a fear of Hotspur’s coming to life causes him 
to stab him in the thigh. Again, his speech on honor** shocks 
a civilian or a soldier of idealistic tendencies or a theorist 
about honor more than it does a practical-minded soldier of 
experience. 

The affair of the pistol which proves to be a bottle, even 
if it does not demonstrate that Falstaff follows “regulations,” 
is a joke on the Prince and also accords with the habits of a 
“competent” soldier. A civilian is apt to consider such in- 
congruity between discipline and provision for physical welfare 
an impossibility and hence a bit of stage humor. Actually, 
however, it is both humorous and practical. Scores of veterans 
in the Great War found it desirable to slip over to a débit, 
or gargotte, and against orders to substitute for eau potable 
a little vin rouge. In fact, from a veteran one may expect any 
whimsicality—no matter what the occasion—and with it com- 
plete aplomb in facing out his conduct whenever exposed. Such 
is the explanation of the bottle.*® 

The affair harmonizes with the scene where Falstaff cries 
(as Hal leaves him, having promised definitely a charge of foot 
and otherwise indicated eagerness for a fray with Percy), 


Rare words! brave words! Hostess, my breakfast, come! 
O, I could wish this tavern were my drum. 


78M. LeR. Arnold, The Soliloquies of Shakespeare, New York, 1911, 
pp. 123-28, 132, distinguishes Falstaff from other milites gloriosi or coward 
graciosi; his soliloquies “are the opinions of an experienced soldier, logical and 
witty.” If the gracioso has the function of acting as a chorus which possesses 
common sense and reacts against absurdities, or as a “raisonneur” to give us 
clearer light about characters than we should otherwise gain, then Falstaff 
resembles the type. But Falstaff does not resemble the gracioso in acting as a 
sort of deus ex machina to cut the Gordian knot of a plot. Cf. E. Eckhardt, 
Palaestra, XVII, “Die lustige Person im dlteren englischen Drama.” Berlin, 
1902, pp. 404-05, 455-57. Furthermore, cf. The Second Part of King Henry the 
Fourth, ed. R. P. Cowl, London, 1923, pp. xxx-xxxi. 

*® Stoll, “Falstaff,” pp. 215-16, has misunderstood the incident. The 
point of the joke is not that in which “the coward finds his sword rusted in 
erie: "—Baker, op. cit., p. 471, does not bring out the full force of the joke. 

The game between the Prince and Lazardo, the clever clown-servant, in 
Calderon’s Keep Your Own Secret, I1, i, shows that the motif of the defective 
sword has a scope which does not by any means coincide with that of the 
(soldier) braggart. See Act II, iv, in the same play for other comparisons with 
Falstaff. 
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Falstaff is roused at the prospects which Hal has afforded him. 
If only the tavern could go along with him or the war come to 
it he would be happy in doing his duty and in securing food and 
drink without excessive exercise. The drum, since the colors 
were represented on it, symbolized the heart of one’s cause 
in war; Falstaff would welcome the substitution of a tavern. 


IV 


Falstaff as an active soldier has been compared with 
Parolles,*° who is a miles gloriosus. In All’s Well Parolles is 
introduced to us by Helena, who states what sort of character 
she thinks him and gives information of the sort to guide rather 
than to dominate our impression of him. Since he is a follower 
of Bertram, whom she loves, she can tolerate him, though he is 
a coward. When he talks with her, he reveals that he is ingenious, 
coarse, patronizing. When next he appears in the company of 
Bertram, he seems to be accurately read by the young gentlemen 
who are taking leave for the Florentine war. Later, heis the butt 
of old Lafeu, who is plainly a gentleman and who warns Bertram 
against him. The behavior of the upstart is that of a trimmer. 
Once in Italy, he is tested by the French lords, and proved a 
traitor and a coward. He even admits that he is cashiered.*! 
From beginning to end Shakspere does not want us to approve 
a typical braggart soldier. 

Falstaff is different. Despite his manifold vices, we are 
fond of him. In a degree our affection arises from his sociability; 
it is hard to separate him from companions who obviously 
seek his company or think of him in time of trouble. He is 
liked by people of all classes, though upon occasion he is frowned 
upon by all. The Chief Justice disapproves of him, because he 
fears the contamination of Prince Hal; nevertheless, having a 
wit of his own, and seeing several points of view, he enjoys 
the give-and-take of an interview with Falstaff. In truth, the 


30 N. Rowe, in “Some Account of the Life of William Shakespeare,” 1709, 
speaks of Parolles as a vain-glorious parasite. Thiimmel, op. cil., develops 
the distinction between Falstaff and Parolles. 

81 In various ways cashiering of braggarts may be observed in the cases 
of Bobadill, Bessus, Sir Thopas, Judas in Bonduca, Sir Andrew Aguecheek, 
Tucca in the Poetaster (who is said to have an original in Captain Hannam), 
Protaldy in Thierry and Theodore, etc. 
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fat man’s personality has charm for everybody except Prince 
John of Lancaster, who is determined to repress him. 

It is an ironical occasion on which Lancaster puts down 
Falstaff with his own sense of virtuous authority and efficiency. 
Dr. Stoll finds humor in Falstaff’s taking a notable prisoner 
after the battle was over, but he misconceives the situation. 
The humor lies in the fact that without labor, Sir John Cole- 
ville, a “famous rebel” as Lancaster acknowledges him to be, 
surrenders to a grateful Falstaff. Plainly, Falstaff is deemed 
by a gentleman one to whom he may honorably yield;” we 
are unwarranted in inferring that Coleville is misled. The 
parallel®* urged in the case of Pistol fails if we recall that when 
he captures a French* gentleman, he embodies a familiar joke 
against a foreign nation. To return to the situation between 
Lancaster and Falstaff, we are pleased to hear Lancaster, whom 
we tend to dislike,® generously declaring that he will “Better 
speak of Falstaff than he deserves,” with all his “tardy tricks.” 
His ungracious fairness, however, makes us sympathize readily 
with Falstaff’s panegyric on sack. The attitude of Lancaster 
is to Falstaff’s mind unsocial; having felt the cold glance toward 
his habits of life, he improves the occasion to analyze the 
personalities of Lancaster and Prince Hal; he pronounces the 
effect of liquor on different minds, and measures characters 
according as they value alcohol. Thereby he expresses an 
age-long theory that liquor makes and shows a good fighter, 
—a maxim observed during the Great War. Falstaff swears 
by the dogmas of the veteran soldier. Whatever were the 
ultimate views of Shakspere concerning liquor, we can see that 
he intended us to regard Prince Hal more favorably than 
Lancaster, though we do not wholly accept Falstaff’s evidence. 
His is the theory in favor of that sort of well-balanced man, 


® Cf. the anxiety of Oswald and of Edmund in Lear, IV, vi; and V, iii, 
respectively. 

% “Falstaff,” p. 215; Henry V, IV, iv. 

* Stoll, “Shylock,” Jour. Eng. and Germ. Phil., X, 275. 

* The position of Lancaster in treating rebels is parallel to that of the 
contemporary Council of Constance when in dealing with Hus it decreed that 
faith is not to be kept with heretics. J. N. Figgis continues, pp. 102-103, 
From Gerson to Grotius, Cambridge, 2d edit., 1916: “If for heretics we read 
enemies, and for Church read State, we have the whole of Machiavelli’s system 
in this one decree.” 
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the good “mixer,’’ a theory (if there be any) which Henry il- 
lustrates in HenryV. The presumption is that Shakspere wishes 
to emphasize that the sociable man is the better man if he is 
also efficient. Even if we hear with disfavor the soliloquy on 
sherris-sack, we cannot justly find in it the attitude of a coward. 





V 


One cannot assent to some other efforts to belittle Falstaff’s 
military value. Despite modern gibes and efficiency in the 
army, there is an undercurrent of thought which holds the 
veteran tolerably competent. A feature of military life is its 
suddenness, its unexpectedness; no soldier knows to what town 
he may go next, or even in what quarters or on what soil he 
will sleep. In such spirit Peto declares on a night of revelry that 
he has seen 

a dozen captains, 
Bare-headed, sweating, knocking at the taverns, 
And asking every one for Sir John Falstaff. 


The whole passage is aglow with martial fervor. The Prince,® 
out of regard for his father who is ill, is disturbed by news of 
the northern revolt, and regrets his own inefficiency. Then 
Bardolph comes to report that the dozen captains are at the 
door. Falstaff becomes effective himself, looks after the musi- 
cians, kisses the Hostess and Doll each good-bye. “Farewell,” 
he cries, “good wenches; if I be not sent away post, I will see 
you again ere I go.” Doll bids him a simple farewell. After 
he goes out, the Hostess pays tribute to his charm which al- 
ready when she had wished to file legal action against him, had 
prevailed in his favor. “I have known thee these twenty-nine 
years, come peascod time; but an honester and truer-hearted 
man—well, fare thee well.” Lastly Bardolph interrupts, sum- 
moning Doll. For many a soldier, such a scene has depicted 
his very life. 

In like manner we cannot overlook the attitude of the Chief 
Justice toward Falstaff. That powerful official, who has a 
shrewd wit, understanding the “kernel of human nature,” is 


* His earlier accusation of cowardice cannot be regarded seriously, when 
the scene is jolly for everybody, any more than Falstaff’s ejection of Pistol 
is of weight to prove courage. 
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trying to correct him and to deprive the Prince of constant as- 
sociation with him. We surmise from I, ii, 190 ff, that he had 
caused Falstaff to receive an unpleasant assignment of duty 
with Lancaster; he sensibly accords military value to Falstaff, 
and despite his weakness, treats him with a measure of respect. 
We observe that in recruiting forces with Shallow Falstaff is 
really fair and efficient.*”7 To press too hard against his defi- 
ciencies is an error. 

Likewise, there is no reason for explaining away such items* 
as his early experience as page to the Duke of Norfolk; his 
acquaintance with John of Gaunt; his shrewd jocosity in the 
King’s presence (I, V, i); Lord Bardolph’s report about him 
(II, I, i); his declaration about his seal-ring (I, III, iii); his being 
a gentleman by birth; his having some of the trappings of a 
gentleman’s education; his wit, which equals that of the Prince, 
(or of Hamlet, if differently applied); his humor, charm, under- 
standing of the points of view of all sorts of people. When he 
and Hal separate, the reason is not that Falstaff is not a gentle- 
man born or that he has been proved a coward, but that he has 
vices which cannot be permitted in a nearly ideal King. 

The sociability of the man is portrayed in the words (II, V, i), 


I will devise enough out of this Shallow to keep Prince Harry in continual 
laughter the wearing out of six fashions. ... O, it is much that a lie with a 
slight oath and a jest with a sad brow will do with a fellow that never had the 
ache in his shoulders. O! you shall see him laugh till his face be like a wet 
cloak ill laid up! 


There lies the secret of many passages in Falstaff. At the very 
moment he is thinking of Hal.** In the same way, when he 
learns that Henry V sits on the throne, he thinks of others 


*7 In I, IV, ii, Falstaff criticizes himself unfavorably. 

8 Stoll uses now and then prejudicial words with regard to Falstaff, 
such as “wheedle,” “whimper”; an example occurs when he refers to his chiding 
Doll, “Do not speak like a death’s head; do not bid me remember mine end.” 
(II, II, iv, 251 ff.). But in 1, 300 he perhaps brings up the matter himself,“Thou’t 
forget me when I am gone.” In I, ITI, iii, 33 ff. he has no qualms about Bardolph’s 
nose and its suggestions. 

3° Though I agree often with H. D. Gray, “A Memorial Volume to Shakes- 
peare and Harvey,” Univ. of Texas Bulletin, No. 1701, pp. 97 ff. “Shakespeare’s 
Conception of Humor as Exemplified in Falstaff,” I cannot support the 
accusation (p. 101), that Falstaff’s sociability fails to stand the test of true 
friendship. 
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besides himself (II, V, iii): “Blessed are they that have been 
my friends, and woe to my lord Chief Justice.” With like 
attitude (II, V, v), he receives the blow of exile from the King. 
Straightway he thinks of Shallow, standing beside him: “Master 
Shallow, I owe you a thousand pound,” which is followed by 
Shallow’s rueful remark. Falstaff’s spirits recover in a moment, 
so that he hopes that he will be sent for in private. Then since 
the Chief Justice has a hand more free to protect his King, 
comes the fall of imprisonment on the fat reprobd@te. But 
Lancaster reassures us with an explanation (which we would 
require) concerning the King’s real purpose in such dealings 
with his friend: 


He hath intent his wonted followers 
Shall all be very well provided for; 
But all are banish’d till their conversations 
Appear more wise and modest to the world. 


IT, Henry IV, is frequently esteemed inferior to Part I.*° 
The reasons are that in the earlier play we get a spontaneous 
original impression of the great creation Falstaff; that Prince 
Hal plays more persistently a part in connection with him and 
in balance against another remarkable character, Hotspur; 
that we have splendid passages from the first speech of Henry 
IV, the portrait by Hotspur of “a certain lord,” and in fact an 
opulent conception of human character. On the other hand, 
perhaps we underestimate Part IJ, because we have become 
familiar with Falstaff and tend therefore to watch too keenly 
for a display of intellect and a supreme flow of spirits. The Prince 
is less often present as stimulus and foil—in fact, affords us 
close comparison in only one scene. The encounters with the 
Chief Justice, though excellent, have not equal humorous vigor; 
the tone has to be subdued because of the general problem that 
Shakspere has to face. The scenes with Shallow and Silence 
are glorious enough, as are the serious scenes in which Prince 
Hal and his father engage. 

Apart from such items of merit, the central event of the play, 
the death of Henry IV, involves a huge difficulty. The Prince 


 R. G. White, Studies in Shakespeare, Boston, 1887, p. 30, says, however, 
“The greatest Falstaff is that of the Second Part.” A similar view is admirably 
enforced by H. T. Baker, “The Problem of ‘A. Henry IV,’”’ English Journal, 
XV, 289 ff. (April 1926). 
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must reform or so shift emphasis in his conduct as not only to 
give evidence of sincerity but to convince everybody that he 
may become ruler and victor at Agincourt. So circumstanced, 
he is incompatible with his companion Falstaff, a tremendous 
personality, full of charm, yet laden with vices. The dramatist 
has to alter Hal and subdue Falstaff. By withdrawing Hal 
from Falstaff because of an emergency of state, he prepares the 
way naturally. He then shows Falstaff developing such extreme. 
confidence as to his influence with Hal that we as witnesses will 
demand that Hal look out for the safety of the kingdom. 
Nevertheless, Shakspere must sufficiently protect a character 
which he likes and has wished the audience to like. Dr. Stoll ! 
has not squarely faced this problem. When he admits“ that in 
Part II the theme of cowardice is not handled, he virtually 
surrenders what he deems vital to Falstaff’s character. If 
the fat man were a coward, Shakspere would have a fairly 
simple task to have him cashiered, and thus render easy to 
the King’s hands the task of casting him off. Actually, since 
Shakspere does not attach the “humor” of cowardice to Falstaff, 
he has to dispose of him otherwise. He prepares us by two earlier 
items, the augmented tendency of the Prince to reflect un- 
favorably upon his own previous conduct, and the larger 
participation of the Chief Justice in directing Falstaff’s career. 
Latterly, Falstaff, well nigh infatuated with his royal friend, 
exhibits at once a loving regard for his fellow reveller and a 
blindness to the necessities imposed upon a ruler. Thus reversal 
in the fortunes of Falstaff’s intimates, Doll and Dame Quickly 
(II, V, iv) seems ominous. Lastly, a scene occurs wherein we 
witness once more his excessive confidence, then his disappoint- 
ment, then his revival of hope for a moment, then the confirma- 
tion of the fall. In fine, however, we learn that Falstaff will be 
looked after, and to a degree feel that the new King has shown 
himself loyal both to his friends and to the state.“ So Shakspere 
has come close to violating a dramatic principle which requires 
that in comedy, a character well-liked must be cared for and not 
allowed to suffer the severities of genuine tragedy. Here the 


“ “Falstaff,” pp. 209-10. He tries to modify the admission by insisting 
that an item like the tribute to sack marks a typical coward. 

@ Sympathy with Falstaff in his fall was already evident in N. Rowe, 
op. cit., p. 18. 
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author has the affair so under control that maintaining suspense 
he can dally with us, confident that he can provide for both 
Hal and Falstaff, who must now live at least ten miles apart. 
A successful solution of such a problem makes the play notable 
from the standpoint of art.“ 

The scene in which we learn of Falstaff’s death discloses 
several items that persuade us toward the soldier. Apparently 
Shakspere still wishes us to remember Sir John with kindly 
thoughts.“ Perhaps Nymand Pistol feel little grief at the news. 
The Boy recalls words precisely, among them a humorous 
remark about Bardolph’s nose. Bardolph himself, despite 
the fact that he had got little riches but liquor from his service 
to Falstaff, ejaculates, “Would I were with him, wheresome’er 
he is, either in heaven or in hell,” and thereby gives proof of 
affection and loyalty. Something in the man brought out 
faithfulness in even such an unlikely person. As to the Hostess, 
now married to Pistol, she gives us an account that with all 
its absurdity and unconscious humor—which puts to flight 
sentimentality—affords us the same realistic impression that 
we derive from reading about a much nobler death, that of 


* At the time when the author or the manager of the play indicated that he 
intended to go on with Falstaff, he liked him and hoped that the audience did 
too—an attitude different from that encouraged by Dr. Stoll in his insistence 
on cowardice. “If you be not too much cloyed with fat meat, our humble 
author will continue the story with Sir John in it, and make you merry with 
fair Katherine of France: where, for anything I know, Falstaff shall die of a 
sweat.” The only untoward concern which he has in mind is the fear that with 
resentment some of the audience may have confused Falstaff with another sort 
of hero: they shall have Falstaff “unless already a’ be killed with your hard 
opinions; for Oldcastle died a martyr, and this is not the man.” When Shakspere 
actually wrote Henry V, however, he formed new plans for him. As is known, 
Goethe at one time thought of basing a continuation on items which occur at 
the close of IJ, Henry IV; see “Zwei Falstaff-Fragmente von Goethe,” A. Brandl, 
Goethe-J ahrbuch, XXI (1900), pp. 85 ff. Brandl emphasized Goethe’s suggestion 
that Bardolph and Poins are fauns awaking Silenus (Falstaff), and thus con- 
nected the early dramatic history of such a character with the Greek satyr- 
plays as well as with Pyrgopolinices. Cf. H. W. Mabie, William Shakespeare, 
Poet, Dramatist, and Man, New York, 1916, p. 189, “a satyr become human.” 

“ It may be noted (Henry V, IV, vii) that the competent Captain Fluellen 
knows about the casting off of Falstaff by the King, whom he admires as a fellow 
Welshman. He does not accuse Falstaff of cowardice, as such a serious soldier 
might have done had the facts warranted, but rather he describes him as a 
“fat knight ... . full of jests, and gipes, and knaveries, and mocks.” 
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Socrates. Mystery and delirium hover amid the last thoughts 
of the notorious captain. The Hostess records his last moments 
with ample accuracy and poetry. We feel the while a pang at 
the essential loneliness of his situation. Prince Hal, possibly 
the greatest experience in Sir John’s life, is not with him, and 
is setting forth on another career. The knight’s immediate 
military associates are shortly to go likewise. Falstaff is to 
be forgotten by the men and women who knew him best; 
he is to attain the pathetic “honor” of an old soldier.“ 





VI 


~ 


In conclusion, I believe that in the two parts of Henry IV 
and in Henry V, Falstaff follows the career of a veteran soldier, 
though Shakspere has to handle him in accordance with the 
exigencies of the stage and a certain amount of literary and 
dramatic tradition connected with the Vice, the parasite, and 
the braggart soldier. In his actions he is not a coward, but 
he has no illusions about the relation between life and death. 
He long retains illusions about his comrade, Hal, however, and 
is blind to the necessities that bind a Prince become King. 
His fall is not due to military disgrace, but comes as a severe 
retribution for manifold vices. Though his shrewd philosophy 
of life is not exemplary, its shortcomings are in a measure 
compensated for by such social qualities as his wit and humor, 
his charm, his retention of youthful spirits, his sense of com- 
radeship. Of such characters as he have been constituted in no 
small part the armies that have supported the ambition of 
kings and the defense of nations. But Falstaff is the Genius 
of them all. 





E. C. KNOWLTON 
Ohio Wesleyan University 


“ It is interesting to compare his career with that of the Abbé Coignard as 
conceived by Anatole France. 
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SOME OLD NORSE ETYMOLOGIES' 


1. Glima, ‘Wrestle’ 


I connect the verb glima ‘to wrestle’ with lima ‘to lime,’ 
‘glue together,’ i.e., *ga-liman>glima. The prefix ga- here could 
denote the idea of perfectivity, i.e., *ga-liman meant ‘to get 
(the limbs) interlocked, glued together’ >‘wrestle.’ The mean- 
ing of the word glima therefore supports this etymology; cf. 
Greek ovvapracacba ‘to seize hold of’ > ‘wrestle.’ 

For the transition of meaning ‘glued, limed together’> 
‘twisted together’ compare /im-i ‘a bundle of twisted twigs,’ 
‘broom,’ /im-ingar-stafr ‘two vowels interlocked or written to- 
gether,’ i.e., ‘a ligature’ (like @), cf. Snorre Edda II, 48: “‘tveir 
hlj63stafir saman limdir.”’ 

The root */im- (with long i) was often confused with the root 
*lim- (with short i), cf. lim-i for lim-i (CF.). It is possible that 
the two roots are related, i.e., that they are simply ablaut varia- 
tions of the same root */im-:*/im ‘bend,’ ‘twist,’ ‘stick together,’ 
and Fick (p. 366, sub limu, liman) thus connects them in ON 
lim ‘limb’ and lim-i ‘bundle of twigs.’ In view of this fact it is 
possible that the verb glima ‘wrestle’ (noun glima ‘wrestling’), 
was reinforced in its special meaning by a confusion between 
lim- ‘twist together’ and /im ‘limb’; i.e., *ga-liman may have 
suggested the idea of ‘the /imbs being twisted together.’* 


1 The following is a list of the works most frequently referred to in this 
article, together with the abbreviations of the same as used in my text: 

Cleasby-Vig fusson (CF.), “An Icelandic-English Dictionary,” 

Falkund Torp(FT.),“Norwegisch-Dinisches Etymologisches Wérterbuch.” 

Fick, “Vergleichendes Wirterbuch der indo-germ. Sprachen.””* 

Fritzner, “Ordbog over det gamle norske Sprog,”’ 1866. 

? Since writing this article I find that another entirely different etymology 
of ON glima has been offered, namely, by Johs. Bréndum-Nielsen in the Fest- 
schrift an Eugen Mogk, 1924, pp. 460-462. 

The author here connects glima with the root *gli-‘toshine.’ The semantic 
development is from ‘shine,’-‘quick, sudden movement of light’ to ‘quick, sudden 
movement’ as in wrestling. Striking semantic parallels are cited, e.g., bragd 
‘a hold in wrestling’ from bregda ‘to move quickly’; bregda goes back to a root 
*breh- ‘to light up suddenly,’ ‘move quickly,’ cf. braga ‘to shine, gleam.’ 

I have no fault to find with this etymology; it certainly seems convincing. 
The only suspicion in my mind is whether it is not just as conceivable or just as 
likely that the idea of glima ‘to wrestle’ developed out of the notion of ‘to inter- 
lock (the limbs)’ as out of the notion ‘to move quickly, suddenly.’ 
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2. Gopi, ‘Vain Person’ 


This word is rare; it is not listed by Fritzner and according 
to CF. occurs only in the Snorre Edda. 

I connect the word gopi with the root *gap- ‘gape,’ ‘sire,’ cf. 
gap-i® ‘a fool-hardy person,’ ‘reckless fellow.’ An ablaut varia- 
tion of this root would more likely be gé6p- (with long 0) than 
gop- (with short 0)—6th ablaut series—but there may be here a 
case of analogy with other ablaut series where short o exists 
along side of short a, cf. glapi ‘fool’:glépr ‘idiot’:Norw. glép 
‘fool’ (e-series), and klafi ‘a kind of fork’:k/dfi ‘a cleft’ :kijufa 
‘cleave’ with gapiigdpi. 

The word gop-i could then mean ‘one who is stared at,’ ‘one 
who invites staring’ >‘one who likes to be stared at’ > ‘a vain 
person.’ A gal-gop-i is a person who carries this weakness to the 
point of madness; CF. renders it by ‘‘coxcomb.” 


3. Hrani ‘Blusterer’ 


This word is rather rare; it occurs only in prose, recorded by 
CF. but not by Fritzner. CF. gives also the following compounds 
of the word; hrana-legr ‘rude’ and hrana-skapr ‘uncivil behaviour.’ 

I connect the word Aran-i ‘blusterer’ with the verb hrina: 
hrein ‘to squeal like a pig,’ used also of animals in heat (cf. CF.); 
hran-i could mean then ‘a squealer,’ ‘one who makes a loud 
noise,’ ‘blusterer.’ With hrana-skapr ‘uncivil behaviour,’ com- 
pare German Schweineret. 

The vowel a does not belong to the first ablaut series but on 
account of the m-suffix in hrt-n-a (cf. Fick, sub hri 2, p. 104) the 
vowel a in hr-a-ni may be explained as due to analogy with the 
fourth ablaut series, cf. grimrigramr ‘hostile;’ vinr ‘friend’ 1vanr 
‘accustomed,’ etc. 

From the root *hran- I derive the verb grenja ‘to grunt,’ 
‘roar,’ ‘utter a terrible sound,’ i.e., *ga-hran-jan>grenja=OE 
grennian ‘to grin,” OHG grennan: MHG grennen ‘to grin at.’ 
The transition in meaning from ‘utter a sound (of pain or of 
pleasure)’ to ‘distort the countenance’ or vice-versa‘ is natural 
enough. The primary sense of this verb, if we derive it from 
P.G. *ga-hran-jan, must, however, have been ‘to utter a sound,’ 


* For the semantic development of this word see my article in Scan. Studies, 
VIII, pp. 41-43, “A pi:Glapi ‘fool.’ ” 
* Cf. OE granian (<*grain-6n)>Eng. groan. 
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cf. ON hrina ‘to squeal’: hreimr ‘a scream,’ ‘cry’; the root *Art- 
evidently being related to the root *skri- (cf. Fick, sub hri 2, 
p. 104) as in German schreien, English shriek, scream, etc. From 
the root *ga-hran->*gran- we have further OHG gran-én ‘to 
grunt’: MHG gran-en ‘to whimper,’ ‘cry’; for the transition in 
the meaning of this verb from ‘grunt’ to ‘cry’ compare ON 
grenja ‘to grunt’:OE grennian ‘to grin.’ 

From the verb hrina ‘to squeal,’ I derive the ON verb grina: 
grein ‘to grin,’ i.e., *ga-hrin-an>grina (=OHG grinan, MHG 
grinen ‘grin’) with the same transition in meaning from ‘squeal’ 
to ‘grin’ as was noted in the case of the stem *hran-. 

Both groups of verbs, i.e., both those related to ON gren-ja 
and those related to ON grina, have been traditionally connected 
with P.G. roots having initial g, viz., *gren- and *grin-.5 But the 
transition in meaning from ‘grunt,’ ‘squeal,’ ‘howl,’ etc. to ‘grin,’ 
cry,’ ‘whimper,’ etc. and vice versa indicates rather that the 
two groups are etymologically related, and, therefore, should 
not be referred back to two different roots. On this ground, I 
venture to question the traditional etymology of these words as 
going back to two distinct roots *gren- and *grin-:*grain- etc. 
I refer them all back to the P.G. *ga-hrin->*grin- with ablaut 
variations. 

Therefore I add here to the list of ON words going back to 
an earlier ga+h in initial position, given by Elis Wadstein “Nor- 
dische Bildungen mit dem Prifix ga-”, JF. V, c) “‘h ist der 
Anlaut des einfachen Wortes,” pp. 12-21, ON grenja <*ga-hran- 
jan and ON grina<*ga-hrin-an. The root *hran-:*hrin- means 
‘noise,’ ‘grunt’ ‘squeal’>‘grin,’ ‘distort the countenance,’ etc. 
Words denoting ‘sound’ are often formed with the prefix *ga-, cf. 
glamthlam ‘sound’; glymrthlymr ‘clash, clang;’ gneggjathneggja 
‘neigh,’ etc. 


‘ 


4. Hripudr, ‘Fire’ 
The word hripudr is a poetical designation for ‘fire’ and 
occurs only once in the Elder Edda,* viz., in the opening line of 
the Grimnismdl: 


® Cf. Fick, sub gren p. 140 and sub gri 1, p. 143. Frifzner also separates the 
two roots, cf. sub grina I, p. 647: ““Medens grina derimod intet har med Verbet 
grenja (ags. grennian) at gigre.” 

® Quotations from the Elder Edda are based upon the Hildebrand-Gering 
edition,‘ 1922. I have, however, substituted 3 for the / of the text wherever 


this character represents the sonant spirant. 
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Heitr est, hripudr! ok heldr til mikill. 

I connect the word hripudr with the verb hripa ‘to leak,’ 
used also metaphorically in the sense of ‘to do anything hurried- 
ly or carelessly’ (cf. CF. and Fritzner). 

The meaning of the verb hripa indicates an irregular, quick 
motion; when water leaks, it spurts out in different directions 
and the metaphorical sense of ‘to do anything hurriedly’ sug- 
gests a rapid motion. The word hrip-udr could then mean ‘the 
one who darts out quickly or irregularly,’ ‘the flamer,’ i.e., ‘fire.’ 
The meaning of the verb Aripa, therefore, suggests precisely the 
action’ of fire, and we are thus justified in assuming that the 
word hrip-udr is derived from the verbal stem hrip-+ ur denot- 
ing the agent. 

Just as the wind is called vef-udr ‘the swinger’ (cf. véfa 
‘swing’), Alum., 20,2, gneggj-uor ‘the neigher’ (cf. gneggja ‘neigh’), 
Alvm., 20, 3, hvid-udr ‘the blower’ (cf. Avid-a ‘squall’), Alom., 
20, 6, so the fire is called hrip-udr ‘the darter,’ ‘the flamer,’ as 
indicating the action of this element. 

The personification of these words (ending in the suffix -udr 
denoting the agent) was all the more natural in that many 
proper names of men ended in the suffix -udr derived from *hedr 
‘war,’ as Nid-udr, Sterk-udr; so hrip-udr, vef-udr, etc. as the 
personification of fire and of wind, etc. 


5. Kangin- [yrdi] ‘Taunts, Jibes’ 


This word occurs once in the Elder Edda, viz., in the Hér- 
bardslj60, 13, 4: 

skyldak launa kogursveini pinum kanginyrd1. 
The word occurs often in prose in the shorter form kank; cf. 
kank-yrdi ‘jibes,’ kank-viss ‘jeering,’ ‘jibing,’ mod. kankast ‘jeer,’ 
‘jibe.’ 


7 Cf. Fritsner, IL, p. 60 sub hripudr: “Poetisk Benevnelse paa Ilden, som 
vel er hentet fra en af dens Virkninger.”’ 

The word seems to me, however, to be derived not from any of the effects 
(“Virkninger’’) of fire but from the action of fire. 

Gering (Glossar zu den Liedern der Edda‘, 1923) translates hripudr by “der 
hurtige,” which sense, however, leaves out of account the irregular action of fire. 
“Der hurtige” is rather krgdudr (cf. hrap- ‘schnell,’ ‘hurtig’), poetic designation 
for fire, Alom., 26, 4. 
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The root® *kang-:*kank-:*kink- means ‘twisted,’ ‘crooked.’ 
The stem *kang- I connect with kengr® (<*kang-i-R) ‘bay,’ 
‘hook,’ ‘bending.’ The stems *kank-:*kink- I connect with Swed. 
(dial.) kink(a):kank ‘kink,’ ‘knot,’ Norw. (dial.) kink ‘slight 
bending,’ ‘nod of the head,’ ON kinka ‘to arch the head,’ ODan. 
kank(r)e ‘to throw back the head.’ 

The ON form kang-in- I derive from the root kang- ‘twisted’ 
+ the ending -in (<*-in, Goth. -eins) which was often added to 
a nominal stem to denote an adjective ‘made of that material,’ 
cf. goll ‘gold’ :gull-in ‘golden’ (Goth. gulp-eins). In the adjective 
kang-in- the suffix -in does not denote ‘the material,’ but ‘the 
kind,’ ‘nature,’ of the words (-yrdi), namely ‘twisted,’ ‘false’ 
‘jeering,’ ‘taunting;’ cf. kang-in- in this compound kangin-yrdi 
with guil-in in the compounds gullin-bursti, -horni, -kambi, etc. 
‘golden (brush, horn, comb).’ The absence of the i-umlaut in 
kangin may be explained in exactly the same way as in the case 
of gullin (instead of *gyllin), namely, as due to analogy with the 
apocopated case forms where no umlaut occurred, such as masc. 
sing. acc. kang-nan, gull-nan, etc. 

For the transition in meaning from ‘twisted’ to ‘evil,’ ‘false,’ 
etc. compare kangin-yrdi ‘twisted words’> ‘jibes’ with (v)reng 
ord (Fafm. 33, 6) ‘evil words;’ (v)rangr ‘twisted,’ ‘wrong,’ OE 
wringan ‘to twist,’ ‘wring.’ 


6. Tjesull ‘Torture,’ ‘Passion’ 


This word occurs only once in ON literature, viz., in the 

Skirnismdl 29, 1 of the Elder Edda: 
Tépi ok dpi tesull ok Spoli 
vaxa pér tor med trega. 

I translate: ‘May madness and lamentation, torture and passion, 
tears and sorrow be thy lot.” This is a curse which Skirnir, 
servant of Freyr, pronounces upon Ger@r, the giant’s daughter. 

The words #6pi and 697 likewise occur only here. I connect!® 
16pi ‘madness’ with Dan. taabe, Swed. tdp ‘fool’ and 6pi" ‘lam- 


® For the various forms of this root see F7., I, p. 510, sub king and kin- 
gelv@v. 

* Compare also kinga ‘brooch,’ so called from the clasp (kengr) by which it 
was fastened. 

10 Cf. Detter-Heinzel, 11, p. 202 where references to articles on the meanings 
of these words are given. 
™ Rendered by Gering (Glossar) as ‘abneigung.’ 
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entation’ with ON ¢pa ‘to cry out,’ Eng. weep (<*wip-jan= 
Goth. wép-jan). 

Gering (Glossar zu den Liedern der Edda,’ 1923) gives the 
meaning of tjgsull as “‘fessel, zwang (?),’’ but it is difficult to see 
with what root the word is connected if this be the correct mean- 
ing. The root *tis:*tas-1*tais (cf. Fick, pp. 160, 164) means ‘to 
pluck out,’ ‘weaken’ (auffasern, ermatten) etc., and there seems 
to be no other root with which ¢jesull can be connected. 

Bugge™” (The Home of the Eddic Poems, XX) derives the 
word éjesull from OE teosu. I believe Bugge is right in con- 
necting ON éjesull with OE teosu (cf. teosu-word ‘injurious word’ 
and teosw-ian ‘torment’), but there is no reason why we should 
assume that the ON word was derived from the OE. 

The root *tis-:*tas-1:*tais- means ‘to pluck out,’ ‘weaken;’ 
from this primary sense was developed the idea of ‘torment,’ 
‘torture;’ cf. OE t#san (<‘*tais-jan) ‘to pluck out (the wool of 
sheep)’ > Eng. fease. 

I derive ON tjesull from PN *tis-ul-aR (>¢tjesull) meaning 
‘something which plucks, pulls’>‘something which torments, 
tortures,’ i,e.; ‘torture,’ ‘torment;’ cf. OE teosu-( <*tes-wé-) ‘tor- 
ture,’ teoswian (<*teswian <P.G. *tiswén) ‘to torture, torment.’ 
For the suffix" -wl-1-il-:-al- as denoting the agent compare 
lykill <*luk-il-aR ‘key,’ lit. ‘closer’ (cf. /aka ‘to close’), bidill << 
*bid-il-aR ‘wooer,’ ‘suiter’ (cf. bid-ja ‘to sue for the hand of a 
maiden’), stekkull<*stekk-ul-aR ‘sprinkling’ (cf. stekkva ‘to 
sprinkle’), ‘a jumper’ (name of a whale), sjgtull (cf. sit-ja) 
‘settler,’ etc. We may assume that there was a verbal stem *is- 
in ON which has not been preserved; cf. OE teoswian ‘to torture,’ 
tésan ‘to pluck.’ 

I derive ON éjesull from a verbal stem *#is-+ the suffix -wl-, 
ie., *tis-ul-aR>tjesull, just as from the verbal stem *fais- (cf. 
*tais-jan>OE *t&san) we have WGerm. “*tais+il-> OE 
[wulfes] -t&sel, ‘carduus,’ ‘thistle’ (> Eng. teasle), OHG zeisala, 
MHG zeisel ‘thistle.’ The semantic development of both groups 
is the same, viz., *tis-1*tais- ‘to pluck out,’> ‘nag,’ ‘torment.’ 
WGerm. *tais+il- meant then ‘the tormenting, pricking (plant),’ 


2 “Tn Skirn., 29, there is mentioned a magic sign tjesull, i.e. ‘he who causes 
harm,’ from A. S. teosu, ‘harm.’ 

18 Cf. L. Siitterlin, Geschichte der Nomina Agentis im Germanischen, 1887, 
pp. 29-39. 
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i.e., ‘thistle.’ We use the work ‘prick’ in the same sense when 
we speak of the ‘pricks of conscience’ = ‘a tormenting conscience.’ 
Just as OE tésen became Eng. tease so -t&sel'* came to mean 
‘the teasing or torturing (plant),’ the suffix -el <*-il- denoting 
the agent exactly as does the suffix -w/- in ON tjes-ul-l= ‘that 
which torments,’ ‘torture.’ 


7. prasir ‘Fighter,’ ‘Warrior,’ ‘Hero’ 


The word prasir is confined to proper names (applied to 
supernatural or to symbolical creatures) and is most often 
found as the second member of a compound; thus we have Délg- 
prasir (Volsp., 15, 2), Lif-prasir (Vafpm., 45, 1), Mog-prasir 
(Vafbm., 49, 3) and as a feminine form of the word, Hi#f-prasa 
(Fjglsm., 38, 2). In prose we find er-prasir (Eilifs bérsdrapa, 16) 
and the simplex prasir (Sn. Edda, I, 470). 

The noun prasir is no doubt derived from the verb rasa, but 
we are not at all sure as to the exact meaning of this verb. The 
verb prasa occurs only once in ON literature, viz., in the Loka- 
senna, 58, 3: 

hvi prasir pa sva, pérr? 

Gering (Glossar*, 1923) translates brasa by ‘“‘driuen, drohend 
darauf losgehen,” and for this meaning refers to Bugge, Studier 
over de nordiske Gude- og Heltesagns Oprindelse, I, p. 395, foot- 
note 2. But this reference does not in the least enlighten us as 
to how this verb acquired this meaning inasmuch as Bugge here 
merely assumes from the context that the verb prasa means ‘to 
frighten,’ ‘threaten,’ etc.—‘‘Dette Verbum betegner Lok. 58 at 
optrede paa en truende Maade, for at jage en anden bort.” 
Bugge further tries to substantiate this meaning by connecting 
the ON verb prasa with Lat. terrere; ‘“‘Det er, som Docent K. F. 
Johansson har paapeget for mig, samme Verbum som lIat. 
terrere.”’ 

“ CF.’s explanation (sub fjésull) of ON tyesull as “a magical character,” 
has no foundation whatsoever. He rightly connects the ON word fesull with 
OE -tésel but infers from the meaning ‘a magical character,’ which he assumes 
for the ON word, that OE -t@sel came to mean ‘thistle’ “perh. from the herb 
being used for charms.” OE -tésel, as shown above, most likely acquired its 
sense from the primary meaning ‘to pluck,’ ‘pull out’ (cf. ‘ésan ‘to pluck’) > 
‘nag,’ ‘torment,’ ‘hurt,’ ‘prick,’ etc. 

CF.’s attempt (ibid.) further to connect ON fesull with Swed. tjusa, for- 
tjusa ‘to charm’ is ridiculous; Swed. tjusa is derived from ON &jésa ‘to choose.’ 
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In the first place it is not at all certainthat ON prasa is 
connected with Lat. terrere—Fick (sub prés, bras pp. 191-192) 
does not so connect it—and even if it were, this would not prove 
that the ON verb had preserved the same sense as the Latin 
verb. 

Fick (ibid.) assumes the primary sense of the root *bras- to 
be ‘snort,’ ‘breath heavily,’ etc. and connects ON prasa (to 
which he gives the meaning ‘schnauben’) with OS thrésian, 
OHG-MHG drésen ‘schnauben.’ 

Even if we assume that the WGerm. verbs in question are 
derived from the same root (with ablaut variation) as the ON 
verb prasa, there is no necessary reason why we should conclude 
that the ON verb preserved the same meaning (i.e., ‘schnauben’) 
as the WGerm. verbs. 

I believe that the primary sense of the root *pras- was ‘to 
quarrel,’ ‘fight.’ The sense of ‘to snort,’ ‘pant,’ etc. could easily 
have been derived from that of ‘to fight,’ ‘quarrel.’ As an in- 
dication of this semantic development we note that the late 
WGerm. verbs have the former sense while the earliest of all the 
Germanic languages, Gothic, has the latter sense, namely, in the 
word prasa-bal pei ‘Streitsucht’ (Skeir., 5, 11). In modern usage 
Icel. brasa means ‘to quarrel,’ ‘wrangle,’ similarly bras ‘quarrel,’ 
‘litigation’ (cf. CF.), but I believe this meaning is simply a 
preservation of the oldest sense of the word. I base my assump- 
tion not only upon the sense of this word in the Gothic prasa- 
balbei—which is far better evidence as to the primary sense of 
the word in Germanic than is Lat. terrere—but also upon the 
sense of -pras-ir (= nomen agentis of the verb pras-a) as used 
in compounds. The word -prasir, as used in compounds, cannot 
mean ‘one who tries to frighten another away’ (cf. Bugge) nor 
‘one who snorts, pants,’ (cf. Fick) but ‘one who quarrels, fights.’ 
This meaning can hardly be secondary in view of the Gothic 
prasa-bal ei ‘Streitsucht.’ 


a. Lif-prasir 


In the Vafpm., 45, 1 we find the name Léf-prasir coupled 
with Lif ‘Life.’ Of the various senses assumed for the verb 
prasa, viz., ‘to frighten,’ ‘to snort, pant,’ none is consonant with 
the meaning of the first element of this compound. The only 
sense consonant with the element Léf- is that which I have as- 
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sumed as the primary sense of the root *pras-, viz., ‘quarrel,’ 
‘fight.’ The word -prasir could then mean ‘a fighter,’ ‘hero’ and 
could be attached to any element of a compound to designate 
a person who in this particular respect distinguishes himself; i.e., 
-brasir was added (to an element in a compound) as a heroic 
epithet. 

Lif and Lif-prasir were the two beings destined to survive 
the ‘great winter’ (jimbul-vetr.) Lif-prasir could then mean 
‘one who is heroic, mighty, sturdy in life (i.e.,in surviving death),’ 
‘one hard to kill.’ 


b. Hlif-brasa 


Just as Lif-prasir is coupled with Lif, so we find (Fjglsm., 
38, 2) Hlif-prasa coupled with Hlif, the two warrior-maidens 
who sit at the feet of Menglo>. The element -prasa ‘fighter’ > 
‘heroine’ serves here as a mere intensive to the heroic epithet 
Hltf ‘shield-maiden,’ ‘valkyrie.’ 


c. Délg-prasir 


The name Délg-prasir (Volsp., 15, 2) is applied to a dwarf, 
similarly the simplex prasir® in the Snorre Edda. The name 
prasir could mean ‘fighter,’ ‘hero’ and Délg-prasir ‘one who 
fights the enemy’>‘one mighty in fighting the enemy,’ i.e., 
‘enemy-renowned hero.’ 


d. Mog-prasir 


This name occurs once in the Va/prudnismdl, 49, 31 


pria pj6dir falla porp yfir 
meyjar Mogprasis, 
hamingjur einar pers { heimi ’ru, 


p6 per med jotnum alask. 


I translate: “Three scores of maidens shall pass o’er Mog- 
thrasir’s hill, they alone on earth shall protect (men), tho they 
are born of the giants.” 


% The word er-prasir (Eilifs bérsdrépa), quoted by Detter-Heinzel (II, p. 24), 
I have not been able to investigate inasmuch as this ON work is not available 
to me. The word evidently means either ‘one who is not a hero, not valiant’ 
(¢r-= negative particle) or ‘one who is a great hero, excessively valiant’ (¢r-= 
intensive particle). 
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The vital question in the interpretation of this name here is 
whether we are to construe Megprasis as a gen. sing. dependent 
upon meyjar or upon porp. If we construe it with meyjar 
‘daughters’ I do not see what significance the name can have. 
Why should a giant bear this name? On the other hand, if we 
construe Moegprasis as dependent upon porp the name acquires 
a significance which is, as I shall try to show, consonant with 
the sense of the passage. 

I take Mog- in this compound to mean not ‘son’ but ‘man.’ 
The word megr is often used of a young man” and in the plural 
(megir) is regularly used in compounds for ‘men,’ cf. véil-megir 
‘slaves,’ her-megir ‘warriors,’ heipt-megir ‘enemies,’ etc. A 
generic use of the word megr=‘man’ in this compound is, there- 
fore, not at all unlikely. 

Just as we have Lif and Léf-prasir, Hlif and Hlif-prasa, so 
we might likewise have Mogr (cf. Rigs}., 42,4) and Mog-prasir; 
and just as in the former cases the element -prasir ‘fighter’ 
came to be used as a mere heroic epithet, so too in Mog-prasir 
this element would add nothing to the sense of Meg-=‘man’ 
except the force of a heroic epithet. 

I interpret borp Megprasis, therefore, to mean ‘the hill of 
man,” i.e., that hill where the race of man is to be saved from 
the destruction of Ragnarékkr. This interpretation is the only 
one which to my mind gives any sense to the name Meg-prasir 
consonant with the meaning of the element -prasir in other 
compounds. In view of the fact that these maidens (meyjar) are 
called hamingjur (i.e., protecting female divinities), it is not un- 
reasonable to assume that the hill is called Jorp Mog-prasis 


6 Cf. CF.: “The giant father of the weird sisters (hamingjur), Vpm.” 

Finnur Jénsson (“Den Oldnorske og Oldislandske Litteraturs Historie,” I, 
1894, p. 141) translates Megprasir by “en, der gnsker sénner, bérn: a ‘et men- 
neske’.” How he derives the sense of ‘desire’ (¢nsker) from the root *-pras is 
incomprehensible to me. Cf. also H. A. Bellows in his translation of the Poetic 
Edda, Scandinavian Classics XXI1, XII, p. 82, footnote 49, where he translates 
the name, presumably according to Finnur Jénsson’s interpretation, by “De- 


siring Sons.” 
17 Cf. Fafm., 33, 2 where megr refers to young Sigurdr: 
par liggr Reginn, redr umb vid sik, 
vill tela meg panns truir hQnum. 


18 T agree with Detter-Heinzel’s intrepretation (II, p. 167): “‘borp Mog brasis 
mag die Wohnungen der neuen Menschen bedeuten.” No explanation, however, 
is here given as to what the name Mog prasir means. 
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because it is on this hill that the maidens save the race of men 
from destruction. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the root *pras- in ON had 
the primary sense of ‘to quarrel,’ ‘fight,’ as preserved in the 
Gothic prasa-bal pei ‘Streitsucht.’ As the secondary sense of the 
WGerm. cognates (OS thrésian, OHG drdésen ‘schnauben’) in- 
dicates, the root *pras- in ON may also have connoted the idea 
of ‘to pant,’ ‘snort,’ as in fighting. This sense may be present 
in the ON verb prasa (Ls., 58,2): 


hvi prasir pa sv4, porr? 


I translate: ‘Why dost thou bluster'® so, Thor.”’ Not ‘threaten,’ 
‘try to frighten away’ (as Gering-Bugge have it), but ‘wrangle, 
quarrel with blustering words;’ cf. ordbeginn halr ‘word-quarrel- 
ing fellow’ as applied to Thor in the Hymiskvida, 3,2. 

But the derivative -prasir, denoting the agent of this verb, 
had evidently entirely lost this connotation, if we consider it as 
ever present in the verb. The fact that the noun -prasir was not 
used as an ordinary noun but was confined to proper names, 
favors the assumption that its original sense had been weakened 
into a general appellative or heroic epithet, applied to super- 
natural creatures (dwaris, etc.), or to mythical-symbolical] 
persons (cf. Mog-prasir ‘man’). 

ALBERT MorEY STURTEVANT 

Kansas University 


8 Cf. CF. sub prasa: ‘To talk big, make a bold show.” 
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ON THE CHRONOLOGY OF SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS 


The facts we have from which to date Shakespeare’s sonnets 
are scant. In 1598 Francis Meres wrote in Palladis Tamia: 
“As the soule of Euphorbus was thought to live in Pythagorus, 
so the sweete wittie soule of Ovid lives in mellifluous and hony- 
tongued Shakespeare, witnes his Venus and Adonis, his Lucrece, 
his sugred Sonnets among his private friends.” In 1599 Jaggard 
brought out The Passionate Pilgrim by W. Shakespeare, piratic- 
ally inserting two sonnets—numbers 138 and 144. In 1609 
Thomas Thorpe published the whole number of the sonnets 
as we now have them.' This does not take us far, since the 
first two references may or may not mean the completion of 
the group. 

In 1898 Sir Sidney Lee? practically disposed of the guess- 
work concerning the “Mr. W. H.” of Thorpe’s dedication by 
pointing out that this publisher was a professional pirater of 
manuscripts, that he associated himself with a certain William 
Hall who sometimes procured the manuscripts for him, that 
“begetter” could sometimes mean procurer, and that it was 
not unknown to dedicate surreptitious publications to the 
procurer. 

In the same connection, Lee* made an exhaustive study of 
the Elizabethan sonnet as a type, and, by showing the com- 
pletely conventional character of most of Shakespeare’s sonnets, 
rendered their autobiographical quality even more dubious 
than hitherto. 

In 1913 Raymond Alden‘ proved with finality the soundness 
of a suggestion first made in 1843'—that the Quarto arrange- 
ment of the sonnets is not Shakespeare’s, and is neither chrono- 


! Further contemporary references have been pointed out as possibly 
applying to the sonnets, but they are all extremely doubtful, and are rejected 
by most scholars. The arguments for and against these references are completely 
outlined in Alden’s variorum edition of The Sonnets of Skakespeare, (1916) p. 441. 

2A Life of William Shakespeare, Appendix V. Throughout, I quote from 
the 1917 edition. 

* Ibid., Chapters X and XI, and Appendix IX. 

* The Quarto Arrangement of Shakespeare’s Sonnets, Anniversary Papers by 
Pupils of G. L. Kittredge, (1913) pp. 279-288. 

5 Knight, Pictorial Shakespeare (1843) Vol. VI. 
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logical, nor strictly according to subject. His basis for the 
statement was the piratical character of the publication which 
prohibits the possibility of Shakespeare’s final sanction of the 
arrangement, and the internal evidence of discontinuity which 
suggests that Thorpe received the sonnets in groups of two 
or three and then made a superficial attempt to arrange them 
by subject. 

These two theses show the unjustifiability of supposing 
either that the date of the sonnets must match some cor- 
responding event in the poet’s private life, or that the chronology 
must follow the order of the Quarto edition. 

Four general methods of determining the date of the 
sonnets remain. 

The first is the application of lines in the poem to public 
events of contemporary interest. Because of the ambiguity 
of all such verses, the method is useless, leading to an amazing 
diversity of opinion over each possible reference, as is instanced 
by Sonnet 107: 


The mortal moon hath her eclipse indur’d, 

And the sad augurs mock their own presage, 

Incertainties now crown themselves assur’d, 

And peace proclaims olives of endless age. Lines 5-8 


These lines have been taken to refer to the death of Philip II 
of Spain, 1598,° to the Essex rebellion, 1601,’ and to the death 
of Queen Elizabeth, 1603. Nowhere in the sonnets is there an 
undisputed reference to current history. 

The second method is tangled up with the Southampton- 
Pembroke-Dark-Lady controversy. For want of a plausible 
nominee, the dark lady drops out of serious discussion, and 
there is no sort of unanimity of opinion concerning the patron. 
Certain identification of the lady or of the patron would 
throw light on the question of date, but also their identification 
depends to a great degree on the decision as to date.’ 


* Isaac, Die Sonnett-Periodé in Shakes peare’s Leben, Jahrbuch IX, 176 (1884). 

7 Tyler, The Imprisonment of Lord Pembroke in 1601, Academy (1884). 

® Suggested rather incidentally by “J. G. R.” in Notes and Queries, February 
12, 1859, and developed more fully by Massey, The Secret Drama of Shakes peare’s 
Sonnets (1888). 

* From the lives of these two possible patrons, we know that if the patron 
sonnets were written 1590-1595, they were addressed to Southampton; if in 
1597-1601, to Pembroke. 
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The third method is concerned with passages in the sonnets 
which are paralleled by other authors. The influence of Sidney’s 
Astrophel and Stella, published 1591, and of Daniel’s Delia, 
1592, is admitted, but concerning Drayton’s Jdea, 1594 and 
Marlowe’s Hero and Leander, 1598, in both of which are 
numerous parallelisms with Shakespeare, there is a dispute 
as to which is the borrower. Even if we knew that Shakes- 
peare followed, little light would be thrown on the date of 
his poems, since he must have been familiar with the work 
of Marlowe at least, and probably with that of Drayton, 
long before publication. 

The insecurity of these methods of dating has led the less 
theoretical editors to assert that, while the chronology can 
be partly guessed from internal evidence, the order can never 
be based on any foundation more solid than the personal 
opinion of style. This, it seems to me, overlooks a clue quite 
securely objective. That it is as yet no more than a clue does 
not excuse neglect. 

Shakespeare has a habit to which most writers are more 
or less prone leading him often to repeat a word or phrase 
very soon after first using it, and subsequently to ignore it. 
We find phrases twice or thrice in one play and nowhere else. 

We have, for instance, “a-land” in Pericles, II, i, 1. 31 and 
III, ii, 1. 69; “an-end” for on end, in Hamlet, I, v, l. 19 and 
III, iv, 1. 122; “bottled” for big-bellied in Richard IIT, I, iii, 
l. 242 and IV, iv, |. 81; “avail” as a substantive in All’s Well 
that Ends Weil, I, iii, 1. 190 and III, i, 1. 22. Very many more 
such cases could be quoted, in each of which the word appears 
only in the one play. Very frequently when a word is used four 
or five times, all the instances occur in works of closely related 
periods, as “ashy” in Henry VI, part 2, III, ii, l. 162, Lucrece, 
l. 1378, again in 1. 1512, and in Venus and Adonis, |. 76. 


Therefore, when we find in Sonnet 14, 
But from thine eyes my knowledge I derive 
and in Love’s Labour’s Lost, 
From women’s eyes this doctrine I derive IV, iii, 1. 302 


we feel justified in concluding that Sonnet 14 was written 
while Love’s Labour’s Lost was in progress. 
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Isaac and Sarrazin’® both worked on this tack, but they 
both made the mistake of grouping the sonnets by subject and 
dating those in a group together. This presupposes that if an 
author were going to write a number of poems on a similar 
subject, he would write them all at one time, and then turn to 
something else. This supposition, however, is without founda- 
tion. That Shakespeare could pick up anold theme for rework- 
ing is abundantly shown in the plays, as, for example, his use 
of the disguised lady forced to carry wooing messages from her 
beloved to the object of his affection in Two Gentlemen of 
Verona, 1591-92 and again in Twelfth Night, 1601. Particularly 
in view of the conventional character of the sonnets there is no 
reason to suppose that Shakespeare would not have tried his 
hand at one subject several times. 

This paper goes over again a field already covered by these 
two scholars, but from a different point of view. Ignoring 
subject matter and style at first, I have arranged those sonnets 
which have passages paralleled in the plays according to the 
dramatic chronology given by Neilson and Thorndike in Facts 
about Shakespeare. Later I will study the poems arranged to 
discover if the development of style checks with the order 
determined by parallel passages. I emphasize particularly the 
repetition of odd words or phrases found nowhere else in 
Shakespeare’s works. If the word appears only in the quotation 
given, it is italicized. 

The evidence offered is so incomplete that I can pretend 
no more than a skeleton chronology. However, if even one- 
third of the sonnets can be placed with some certainty in their 
periods, the arranging of the remainder by comparison of style 
becomes simplified. Although the method of arranging the 
sonnets according to parallelisms with the plays leaves such 
regretably large gaps where no such parallelism occurs, it is 
still, i think, the soundest method open to us by which we can 
arrive at any sort of chronology. 


Venus and Adonis, 1591 
Sonnet XLVIII. (Boswell)" Cf. 1. 11, 


10 Isaac, Die Sonnett-Periode in Shakespeare’s Leben, Jahrbuch, XTX, 176 
(1884) and Sarrazin, Zur Chronologie von Shakespeare's Dichtungen, Jahrbuch 
XXXII, 149 (1896). 

1 T have, as far as I was able, given the name of the commentator who 
first pointed out the parallel. 
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Within the gentle cosure of my breast 
The quiet closure of my breast Venus and Adonis, |. 782 


This parallel is corroborated by a more distant echo in the 
same sonnet (Capell) 


For truth proves thievish for a prize so dear 1. 14 
Rich preys make true men thieves Venus and Adonis, |. 724 


Observe that the passages from Venus and Adonis are com- 
paratively close together. 

It is more than probable that most of the procreation son- 
nets, I-X VII, belong in the Venus and Adonis period, though 
perhaps they were suggested when Shakespeare was reworking 
the long poem for publication in 1593 rather than when he first 
prepared it for distribution in manuscript. The style of the 
sonnets in question, and cross-parallels with Romeo and Juliet 
make this plausible. The procreation theme appears in the 
poem in three places. 


Make use of time, let not advantage slip; 

Beauty within itself should not be wasted: 

Fair flowers that are not gathered in their prime 

Rot and consume themselves in little time. ll. 129-32 


Torches are made to light, jewels to wear, 
Dainties to taste, fresh beauty for the use, 

Herbs for their smell, and sappy plants to bear; 
Things growing to themselves are growth’s abuse: 
Seeds spring from seeds, and beauty breedeth beauty; 

Thou wast begot; to get, it is thy duty. 


Upon the earth’s increase why shouldst thou feed , 
Unless the earth with thy increase be fed? 
By law of nature thou art bound to breed, 
That thine may live when thou thyself art dead; 
And so in spite of death thou dost survive, 
In that thy likeness still is left alive. ll. 163-74 


Therefore, despite of fruitless chastity, 

Love lacking vestals and self loving nuns, 
That on the earth would breed a scarcity 

And barren dearth of daughters and of sons, 
Be prodigal: the lamp that burns by night 
Dries up his oil to lend the world his light. 


2 The italicized words or phrases are unique in Shakespeare’s work. 
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What is thy body but a swallowing grave, 
Seeming to bury that posterity 

Which by the rights of time thou needs must have 
If thou destroy them not in dark obscurity? 

If so the world will hold thee in disdain, 

Sith in thy pride so far a hope is slain. 


So in thyself thyself art made away; 
A mischief worse than civil home-bred strife, 

Of theirs whose desperate hands themselves do slay 
Or butcher sire that reaves his son of life. 

Foul cankering rust the hidden treasure frets, 

But gold that’s put to use more gold begets. 


The theme appears briefly in Romeo and Juliet, 


O! she is rich in beauty; only poor 





ll. 751-68 


That, when she dies, with beauty dies her store. I, i, ll. 221-22 


She hath (sworn chastity) and in that sparing makes huge waste; 


For beauty, starv’d with her severity, 


Cuts beauty off from all posterity. Tbid., ll. 224-26 


Love’s Labour’s Lost, 1591 


Sonnet XXI. Cf. ll. 13-14 for repetition of figure; 


Let them say more that like of heare-say well; 
I will not praise that purpose not to sell. 


My beauty, though but mean, 
Needs not the painted flourish of your praise. 
Beauty is bought by judgment of the eye, 
Not uttered by base sale of chapmen’s tongues. 


Love’s Labour’s Lost, II, i, ll. 13-16 


and again; (Steevens) 


Fie, painted rhetoric! O! she needs it not: 


To things of sale a seller’s praise belongs. Jbid., IV, iii, 11.239-40 


Notice also the repetition in both passages from the play of 
the word “painted” which appears also in |. 2 of the sonnet. 


Sonnet CXXXVII (Malone) Cf. ll. 9-10 


Why should my heart think that a several plot 


Which my heart knows the wide world’s common place? 


My lips are no common, though several they be. 


Love’s Labour’s Lost, I, i, 1. 221 
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These are the only occurrences of the word “several” in this 
sense of private. It was applied to private ground in contrast 
to the common land belonging to the city. 

Sonnet XIV (Steevens) Cf. 1. 9. 


But from thine eyes my knowledge I derive 


From women’s eyes this doctrine I derive. 
Love’s Labour's Lost, IV, iii, 1. 302 


Sonnets CXX VII, CXXXI, CX XXII, CXLVII, are on the 
“dark lady” theme. All the ideas expressed in them are found 
similarly expressed in Love’s Labour’s Lost, IV, iii, ll. 250-53 
and ll. 258-61. 

Sonnet LVII. (Malone) Cf. 1. 5. 


Nore dare I chide the world-without-end hour. 
W orld-without-end bargain.  Love’s Labour's Lost, V, ii, 1. 799 


Sonnet LVIII. Walsh says, “This sonnet is a mere replica 
of the preceding (LVII) and was probably intended to super- 
sede it.” The same theme is re-expressed from a woman’s 
point of view in Love’s Labour’s Lost, V, ii, 1. 60-68. The 
closeness in the scene of the play of the parallelisms increases 
the significance of both. 

Sonnet VII. Cf. 1.5 


And having climb’d the steep-up heavenly hill 
The steep-uprising of the hill Love’s Labour’s Lost, IV, i, 1. 2 


The connection between play and poem is still further cor- 
roborated by the similarity of ideas in lines 1-4 of the sonnet 
and Act IV, scene iii, lines 221-25 of the drama (Walsh). The 
sonnet reads 

Lo! in the orient when the gracious light, 

Lifts up his burning head, each under eye 

Doth homage to his new appearing sight 

Serving with looks his sacred majesty. 


And the play 
(Who) Like a rude and savage man of Inde, 

At the first opening of the gorgeous East, 
Bows not his vassal head and strucken blind, 
Kisses the base ground with obedient breast. 
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Comedy of Errors, 1591 
Sonnet LIT. Cf. 1. 8 


Or captain jewels in the carconet 


To see the making of her carcanet. Comedy of Errors, III, i, l. 4 


King John, 1593 
Sonnet XLIX. (Dowden) Cf. l. 4 


Call’d to that audit by advis’d respects 
More upon humour than advis’d respect. King John, IV, ii, 1.214 


Sonnet CXII. Cf. 1. 5 
You are my all-the-world 


My life, my joy, my food, my all-the-world! 
King John, III, iv, 1. 104 


Richard III, 1593 
Sonnet XXII. (Malone) Cf. 1. 4 


Then look I death my days should expiate 


Make haste, the hour of death is expiate. 
Richard ITT, Ul, iii, 1. 23 


“Expiate” is used elsewhere in other senses. The connection 
between play and poem is corroborated by the echoing of 
the figure of time furrowing the brow. (Sonnet, |. 3; Richard IIT, 
I, iii, 1. 229). 

Sonnets XV and XVI together make one complete poem. 
(Steevens) Cf. l. 12, Sonnet XV 


To change your day of youth to sullied night 
Hath dimm’d your infant morn to aged night. 
Richard III, IV, iv, lL. 16 
Titus Andronicus, 1593-94 
Sonnet XLI. (Lee) Cf. ll. 5-6 


Gentle thou art, and therefore to be won, 
Beauteous thou art, therefore to be assail’d 


She is a woman, therefore may be woo’d, 
She is a woman, therefore may be won. 
Titus Andronicus, I, i, 1. 82-3 
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The phrase seems to have been on Shakespeare’s mind about 
this time, for it is used with variation in Richard III, I, ii, 
1. 228 


Was ever woman in this humour woo’d? 
Was ever woman in this humour won? 


Another version appears in J Henry VI, V, iii, ll. 78-9 (Stee- 
vens) but it does not seem to me that the sonnet could have been 
so early, and the repetition twice in this year is sufficient 
excuse for placing the sonnet where its style fits. 

Sonnet XXXI. Cf. 1.5 


How many a holy and obsequious tear 


To shed obsequious tears Titus Andronicus, V, iii, 1. 152 


Rape of Lucrece, 1594 
Sonnet XIII. Cf. ll. 3-4 


Against this coming end you should prepare 
And your sweet semblance to some other give. 


I often did behold 
In thy sweet semblance, my old age new born. 
Rape of Lucrece, ll. 1758-59 
Also 


If in the child the father’s image lies. Ibid., 1. 1753 


Sonnet XXV. Cf. 1. 6 
But as the marigold at the sun’s eye 


Her eyes like marigolds had sheathed their light : 
Rape of Lucrece, |. 397 


Sonnet XXVI. Capell pointed out the similarity between 
the first quatrain of this sonnet and the dedication published 
with The Rape of Lucrece. The whole poem gives the impression 
of being nothing more than a versified version of the prose 
dedication. It would seem to have been written while the 
latter was running through the poet’s mind, whether or not 
the poem itself was ever used as a dedication. It is to be noted 
that Spenser’s dedicatory sonnet prefixed to Faerie Queene 
was a poetical version of the subsequent prose dedication to 
Ruins of Time. 
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Shakespeare’s dedication to The Rape of Lucrece is as 
follows: 


To the Right Honourable, Henry Wriothesley, Earle of Southampton, and 
Baron of Titchfield. The love I dedicate to your worship is without end: 
whereof this pamphlet without beginning is but a superfluous Moiety. The 
warrent I have of your Honourable disposition, not the worth of my untutored 
Lines makes it assured of acceptance. What I have done is yours, what I have 
to doe is yours, being part in all I have, devoted yours. Were my worth greater, 
my duety would shew greater, meane time, as it is, it is bound to your Lord- 
ship; To whom I wish a long life, still strengthened with all happiness. 

Your Lordships in all duety, 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


Richard IT, 1595 
Sonnet LXXXVIII. Cf. 1. 1 


When you shall be dispos’d to set me light. 


The man that makes at it and sets it light. 
Richard IT, I, iii, 1. 293 


Midsummer Night’s Dream, 1594-95 and Romeo and Juliet, 1595 
Sonnet XCVII. (Malone) Cf. for repetition of figure, 1. 6 


The teeming autumn big with rich increase. 


The childing autumn. 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, II, i, 1. 112 


Sonnet CL. (Steevens) Cf. 1. 3 
To make me give the lie to my straight sight 


I am content, so thou wilt have it so 
I’ll say yon grey is not the morning’s eye. 
Romeo and Juliet, III, v, ll. 18-19 


This parallelism of ideas is merely corroboratory. Of more 
importance is the fact that in 1. 2 of the sonnet, and in Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, II, ii, |. 128 the word “insufficiency” 
is used for the only two times in Shakespeare’s works. 

Sonnet XXVII. (Malone) Cf. l. 11 


Like a jewel hung in ghastly night 
Makes black night beauteous and her old face new. 


She hangs upon the cheek of night 
As a rich jewel in an Ethiop’s ear. 
Romeo and Juliet, I, v, ll. 47-8 
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Sonnet XXVIII continues Sonnet XXVII, making with 
it one continuous poem. Cf. l. 12 (Massey) 


When sparkling stars twire not thou gildst the even. 
Fair Helena, who more engilds the night 
Than all yon fairy oes and eyes of light. 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, IIL, ii, ll. 187-8 
Sonnet LXXXVII (Dowden) Cf. 1. 13 
Thus have I had thee as a dream doth flatter. 


If I may trust the flattering truth of sleep. 
Romeo and Juliet, V,i,\. 1 


Also (McClumpha) 


A dream too flattering sweet Tbid., II, ii, 1. 141 


Sonnet XCV. (Massey) Cf. ll. 9-11 


O! what a mansion have those vices got 
Which for their habitation chose but thee 
Where beauty’s veil doth cover every blot. 


Was ever book containing such vile matter 
So fairly bound? O! that deceit should dwell 
In such a gorgeous palace. Romeo and Juliet, III, ii, li. 83-5 


This is corroborated by the presence in both sonnet and play 
of a figure too common to be in itself conclusive. In the sonnet 
ll. 2-3 


Which, like a canker in the fragrant rose, 
Doth spot the beauty of thy budding name. 


and the play, I, i, ll. 157-9: 


As is the bud bit with the envious worm 
Ere he can spread his sweet leaves to the air 
Or dedicate his beauty to the sun. 


II Henry IV, 1598 
Sonnet LXXI. (Malone) Cf. 1. 2 
The surly sullen bell 
Sounds ever after as a sullen bell II Henry IV, I, i, 1. 102 
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As You Like It, 1599-1600 
Sonnet LXXXI. (Malone) Cf. 1. 12 
When all the breathers of this world are dead. 
I will chide no breather in the world 


As You Like It, IH, ii, 1. 297 


The only other use of the word “breather” in this sense is in 
Antony and Cleopatra, III, iii, ll. 24-5 


She shows a body rather than life, 
A statue than a breather 


Notice the closer echo in the first play. 


Twelfth Night, 1601, and Troilus and Cressida, 1601-2 
Sonnet C. (Schmidt) Cf. 1. 9 
Rise, resty Muse. 


Who in this dull and long continued truce is resty grown 
Troilus and Cressida, I, iii, 1. 263 


The only other occurrence of “resty” is in Cymbeline. 
Sonnet CI. Follows very closely in thought and expression 
after Sonnet C. Cf. 1. 7 


Beauty (needs) no pencil beauty’s truth to lay. 


’Tis beauty truly blent, whose red and white 
Nature’s own sweet and cunning hand laid on. 
Twelfth Night, I, v, ll. 257-8 


Sonnet CX. Cf. 1. 3 


Gored my own thoughts. 


My fame is shrewdly gored. Troilus and Cressida, III, iii, 1. 228 


Note also the related passage in Twelfth Night, III, i, 1. 129, 
where a similar game figure is used 


Have you not set mine honour at the stake 
And baited it? 


Hamlet, 1602 
Sonnet CVII. (Steevens) Cf. 1. 1 


The prophetic soul. 


Oh my prophetic soul! Hamlet, I, v, 1. 40 
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Sonnet XII. (Steevens) Cf. l. 4 
And sable curls or silvered o’er with white 


A sable silvered Hamlet, I, ii, |. 242 


In Hamlet as well as in the sonnet, the phrase is used to describe 
hair. This is corroborated by the comparison with l. 3, 


(Dowden) 
When I do behold the violet past prime. 


A violet in the youth of primy nature. Hamlet, I, iii, 1. 7 


Measure for Measure, 1603 
Sonnet III (Steevens) Cf. ll. 5-6 


For where is she whose fair unear’d womb 
Disdains the tillage of thy husbandry. 


Her plenteous womb 
Expresseth his full tilth and husbandry 
Measure for Measure, I, iv, ll. 43-4 
Sonnet III, and Sonnet XII, which I have compared to Hamlet, 
are procreation themes, and therefore would seem at first sight 
to belong in the Venus and Adonis period with the others of 
that theme. However, the subject was again for a time in 
Shakespeare’s mind, for it appears in two plays of this period— 
Twelfth Night, I, v, ll. 259-61 and All’s Well, I, i, ll. 136-78. 
If the parallelisms had occurred in the passages discussing the 
subject we might well say that like occasion begets like ex- 
pression and discard this whole method of dating. That the 
parallelisms appear in other plays of the same date is significant. 


Othello, 1604 
Sonnet CXXI. Cf. 1. 9 
No, I am that I am 


I am not what I am Othello, I, i, 1. 65 


Sonnet XXX. Cf. 1.5 


Then can I drown an eye unus’d to flow 


Of one whose subdued eyes 
Albeit unus’d to the melting mood 
Drop tears as fast as the Arabian trees 


Their medicinal gum Othello, V, ii, 348-51 
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This is corroborated by the comparison between 1. 1 and 
Othello, ITI, iii, Il. 138-41, in each of which a law figure appears 


When to the sessions of sweet silent thought 


Who has a breast so pure, 

But some uncleanly apprehensions 

Keep leets and law days, and in sessions sit 
With meditations lawful. 


Sonnet CXXV. (Steevens) Cf. 1. 2 
With my extern the outward honoring 


In complement extern Othello, I, i, 1. 64 


Macbeth, 1606 
Sonnet CXIII. (Malone) Cf. 1. 6 


Which it doth latch. 
Where hearing should not latch them Macbeth, IV, iii, 1. 195 


In both quotations the word “latch” means to catch, and is 
used of a sensation. In the sonnet, however, the word is an 
emendation for “lack” which does not make sense in the line. 
“Latch” may not be correct, although it seems to be the only 
word for the place, and it must rime with “catch.” 

Timon of Athens, 1607 


Sonnet LXITI. (Lee) Cf.1.5 
Hath travell’d on to age’s steepy night. 


Bowing his head against the steepy mount. 
Timon of Athens,1, i, 1.75 


The following table indicates compactly the arrangement 
of those sonnets which show satisfactory textual similarities 
with the plays. 


1591—XLVIII, XXI, CXXXVII, XIV, CXXVII, CXXXI, CXXXII, 
CXLVI, LVU, LVI, VII, LI. 

1593—XLIX, CXII, XXII, XV, XVI, XLI, XXXI, I, J, IV, V, VI, 
Vill, IX, X, XI, XVI, XVII. 

1594—XIII, XXV, XXVI. 

1509S—LXXXVIII, XCVII, CL, XXVII, XXVIII, XCV, LXXXVII. 

1598—LXXI. 

1599—LXXXI. 
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Chronology of Shakespeare’s Sonnets 


1601—C, CI, CX. 
1602—CVII, XI. 

1603—III. 

1604—CXXI, XXX, CXXV. 
1606—CXIII. 

1607—LXIII 


We see that fifty-three sonnets can be placed in their periods 
with fair certainty. The results from this study of parallels 
are, as far as they go, satisfactory. No poem had parallels 
to plays of different dates. There were cross parallels with 
Romeo and Juliet and Midsummer Night’s Dream, and with 
Troilus and Cressida and Twelfth Night, but for both pairs of 
plays the date given by Neilson and Thorndike is the same 
year. : 

It has not been the aim of this paper to determine a 
complete chronology of the sonnets. I have tried only to sug- 
gest a skeleton around which the remaining sonnets can be 
safely built. For this reason I have eliminated many paral- 
lelisms which are suggestive but not conclusive. I have in- 
cluded, however, every instance I found in which peculiar 
words or phrases appear for the only times in Shakespeare’s 
works. These cases seem to me the soundest evidence that 
the productions in question were written at approximately 
the same date, because it is probable that, if a word not in 
the author’s ordinary vocabulary had drifted into his mind, 
it would be used twice—more probable than that it should be 
used once, forgotten for a while, and then resurrected for a 
second occasion. 

One question remains to be answered before the soundness 
of this method of working be established. Is the resulting 
chronology reasonable from the point of view of style? It 
seems to me that it is, and that the development of technical 
mastery and matured expression advances evenly throughout 
these fifty-three poems. Style, however, cannot be treated 
satisfactorily in the space of an article, and it is, in any case, 
rather too subjective a matter to allow of incontrovertible proof. 

The point I wish to leave clearly in mind is that no method 
yet attempted other than textual parallelisms is a sound 
premise from which to argue the chronology of the sonnets. 
The order of the Quarto proves nothing. We cannot judge the 
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dates of composition by correspondence to events in the poet’s 
life because the sonnets may not be autobiographical and 
because we do not know any of the intimate details of Shakes- 
peare’s life. Nor can we place the poems by public events, 
for there is no clear and undisputed reference to any such 
event. We cannot be sure whether Pembroke or Southampton 
was the patron of the moment. When parallels with other 
authors appear, we do not know which was the imitator. We 
must not group by subject, for Shakespeare often reworked 
an old subject several times. Style is inconclusive, and while 
it must be considered as corroborative evidence, it cannot be 
taken as proof in itself. 

On the other hand, Shakespeare did, as we know from the 
plays, often use a phrase twice and then forget it. There are 
striking parallelisms between some of the sonnets and some of 
the plays. None of the evidence thus afforded is contradictory. 

I present this skeleton arrangement for what it is worth. 
It is a sturdy framework on which I hope in time may be 
hung the complete but more tentative chronology. 

ELIZABETH BECKWITH 


Cambridge, Mass. 





REVIEWS AND NOTES 


KONRAD BURDACH, VORSPIEL. Gesammelte Schriften 
zur Geschichte des deutschen Geistes. Erster Band, erster 
Teil: Mittelalter. 400 S. Zweiter Teil: Reformation und 
Renaissance. 282 S. Verlag Max Niemeyer in Halle a. 
Saale. 1925. : 

Im Jahre 1923 begannen Paul Kluckhohn und Erich 
Rothacker die Deutsche Vierteljahrschrift fiir Literaturwissen- 
schaft und Geistesgeschichte herauszugeben. Die “Buchreihe” 
dieser Zeitschrift eréffnen K. Burdachs ausgewahlte Aufsitze 
und Vortrige. 

Jede Wissenschaft erfordert die Hingabe eines ganzen Le- 
bens. Und der Wissenschaft, die sich die Erhellung des deut- 
schen Altertums zur Aufgabe setzt, hat Burdach sein Dasein 
geweiht. Ihr dient er seit den Tagen seiner Jugend mit voller 
Kraft, mit einer Liebe, der Gelehrsamkeit nicht letztes Ziel 
sein kann. Leben vermag sich nur an Leben zu eptziinden. 
Sein eigenes Empfinden bannt Burdach in seine W erke; die 
Darstellung ist nicht starr oder blutleer, sondern erfiillt von 
tiefer Hingabe an den Gegenstand. Wie jede Dichtung, so 
ist auch das Buch eines Gelehrten Spiegel seines Wesens, 
seiner ihm eigenen Art: bei aller Vorurteilslosigkeit, die oberstes 
Gebot sein muss. 

“Richtlinien,” unter diesem Namen sind die drei ersten Bei- 
triage vereint. Sie zeigen Burdachs hohe Auffassung von der 
Wissenschaft, der er dient. Die Antrittsrede in der Berliner 
Akademie (1902) gibt iiberdies dankenswerte Aufschliisse iiber 
seinen Entwickelungsgang. In Kénigsberg, in der Stadt Kants, 
Hamanns, E. Th. A. Hoffmanns, ist er aufgewachsen. Wil- 
helm Scherers “Vortrige und Aufsitze” lagen auf dem Kon- 
firmationstisch des Friihreifen. An der Universitat seiner Vater- 
stadt wurden Schade, Friedlander, Dahn seine Lehrer. Musi- 
kalische Neigungen waren seit Kindheitstagen in ihm michtig. 
In Leipzig fasste er endgiiltig den Entschluss, sich der Ge- 
lehrtenlaufbahn zu widmen. Wichtige Anregungen und Be- 
lehrungen verdankte er hier Zarncke, Hildebrand, Georg Curtius, 
Braune, Ebert, Ribbeck, Hiibschmann, Windisch. Wahrend 
eines Sommersemesters in Bonn hérte er Wilmanns, Biicheler, 
Jakob Bernays. Als Leipziger Doktor kam er nach Berlin. 
Hier besuchte er die Vorlesungen Wilhelm Scherers, mit dem 
ihn alsbald eine herzliche Freundschaft verband. Auch Karl 
Miillenhoff trat er persénlich nahe. “Als ich von ihm schied, 
um mich zu habilitieren, hat er mir segnende Worte gesagt, 
die ich niemals vergesse.” 
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Geschichte der deutschen Sprache ist zugleich Geschichte 
der deutschen Bildung—dieser Gedanke durchzieht Burdachs 
wissenschaftliches Lebenswerk. Ihm gibt auch die Einleitung 
in die Vorlesung tiber Walther von der Vogelweide an der 
Berliner Universitat (1902) lebendigen Ausdruck. Burdachs 
erste Veréffentlichung in Buchform! beleuchtete die innere Ent- 
wickelung des Dichters auf Grund sprachlich-stilistischer Ei- 
genheiten. Im Jahre 1900 gab er unter dem Titel “Walther 
von der Vogelweide. Philologische und historische For- 
schungen” (Erster Teil, Miinchen, Duncker & Humbolt) ein 
Lebensbild des mittelalterlichen Kiinstlers—und zwar auf dem 
Hintergrunde der Zeit. Das verleiht dem genannten Buche 
seinen Eigenwert und charakterisiert zugleich Burdachs For- 
scherart: nicht ein fiir sich abgetrenntes Lebensgebiet ist ihm 
die Dichtung. Der Philologe, der Literarhistoriker vereint 
sich in ihm mit dem Geschichtforscher und dem Kunst- 
historiker. Universalitit kennzeichnet seine Werke. Das 
eigentlich Heimische schilt er aus dem Gesamtbestande der 
mittelalterlichen Kultur heraus. Und zudem ergriindet er die 
Einfliisse fremder Vélker. “Die Offenbarerin tiefster und 
edelster Geheimnisse” nennt er die Philologie. Sie deckt das 
Wesen eines Volkes auf; und das Wesen seiner grossen Denker 
und Dichter. Der Nation hat auch die Schule zu dienen. 
Nicht Aneignung dusserer Kentnisse darf ihr letztes Ziel sein; 
auf die Ausbildung der inneren, sittlichen Krifte muss sie vor 
allem bedacht sein. Dass die deutsche Schule “eine Lehrerin 
der nationalen Ethik” werde, fordert der Aufsatz “Uber 
deutsche Erziehung.” Das beigefiigte Nachwort enthalt zu- 
gleich wertvolle Hinweise, die vor allem in dem zweiten Teile 
des ersten Bandes eingehendere Behandlung erfahren. 

Die Einleitung der Vorlesung iiber Walther von der Vogel- 
weide war bisher ungedruckt. Zum ersten Male veréffentlicht 
werden auch zwei grosse Abhandlungen: “Nachleben des 
griechisch-rémischen Altertums in der mittelalterlichen Dich- 
tung und Kunst und deren wechselseitige Beziehungen” und 
“Die Entstehung des mittelalterlichen Romans.” Eine Fiille 
von Stoff ist hier vereint und verarbeitet. Wichtige neue Er- 
kenntnisse werden uns geboten. Und nicht minder wertvoll 
sind die rein methodischen Hinweise und Forderungen. Die 
Wissenschaft vom deutschen Altertum darf, wenn anders sie 
ihre hohen Aufgaben erfiillen und nicht in gefahrvolle Ein- 
seitigkeit verfallen will, die lateinische Bildung des Mittelalters 
keineswegs ausser Acht lassen. Fast ganz unerforscht ge- 
blieben sind bisher die mittelalterlichen, lateinischen Poetiken 
und Rhetoriken, diese “in ihrer weitgreifenden Bedeutung noch 
1“Reinmar der Alte und Walther von der Vogelweide” (Leipzig 1880). 


Eine zweite Auflage, die auch Burdachs Aufsitze iiber einzelne Minnesinger 
bringen wird, bereitet der Verlag Max Niemeyer in Halle vor. 
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gar nicht erkannte Hauptquelle der poetischen Technik der 
landessprachlichen Dichtungen.” Und auch eine starkere Be- 
riicksichtigung der bildenden Kunst wiirde der altdeutschen 
Philologie wertvolle Einblicke in innere Zusammenhinge ge- 
waihren. Burdach spricht u. a. von den Personifikationen, die 
bei mittelhochdeutschen Dichtern z. B. hiufig begegnen: frou 
Minne, frou Ere, frou Staete, frou Saelde. Diese Stileigen- 
tiimlichkeit geht zuriick auf eine lange kiinstlerische und 
kunsttheoretische Uberlieferung, die im Hellenismus wurzelt. 
Von dort stammen auch die ausfiihrlichen Beschreibungen 
wunderbarer Grotten, Bauten und Kunstwerke. Man denke 
nur an die eingehende Schilderung des Graltempels im jiingeren 
Titurel! Sie “ware nicht méglich gewesen ohne die Anlehnung 
an die wirklich existierenden Vorbilder der Architektur.” Zu 
der verlorenen Salomo-Dichtung Heinrichs von Veldeke, von 
der uns der unbekannte Verfasser des “Moritz von Craon” 
berichtet, hat wohl ein Bildwerk den Anstoss gegeben. Das 
poetische Motiv zeigt in lebendiger Uberlieferung fortwirkende 
Eindriicke der Symbole des Orients. Auch fiir das althoch- 
deutsche Gedicht von Christus und der Samariterin nimmt 
Burdach “bildliche Darstellungen als Vorlage oder wenigstens 
als Anregungsquelle” an. Ebenso fesselnd wie schwer zu be- 
antworten ist die Frage nach den Wechselbeziehungen zwi- 
schen geistlichem Schauspiel und bildender Kunst, eine Frage, 
an der Burdach keineswegs voriibergeht. Lichtvolle Ausblicke 
neben reicher Belehrung spendet auch die bisher unbekannte 
Abhandlung “Die Entstehung des mittelalterlichen Romans.” 
Wie schén wird z. B. der “Ruodlieb” gewiirdigt! Novellen- 
stoffe sind hier vereint und verarbeitet, die der Verfasser wohl 
aus Byzanz empfangen hat. Auf orientalische Vorbilder geht 
vor allem die Art des Aufbaus zuriick. Fiir unsere Kenntnis 
von der Entstehung der Salomo-Sage sehr wertvoll ist ein 
Fund Burdachs. Am Ende des 4. Jahrhunderts erzihlt eine 
franzésische Jerusalempilgerin, in der Kirche des heiligen 
Grabes habe man am Charfreitag den Ring Salomos und das 
Horn gezeigt, mit dem die alttestamentlichen Kénige gesalbt 
wurden. Zwei Jahrhunderte spater berichtet eine andere Quelle, 
der Siegelring Salomos, durch den er sich die Dimonen unter- 
worfen habe, werde den Glaiubigen zum Kusse dargereicht; 
er bestehe aus Elektrum. Aus einem Excurs des Buches iiber 
Walther von der Vogelweide ist ein grosses, bis auf den Schluss- 
abschnitt vollendetes Werk “Longinus und Gral” erwachsen. 
Den Inhalt der ersten acht Kapitel umreisst ein Aufsatz, der 
den mittelalterlichen Kulturkreis dem Leser lebendig vor 
Augen stellt. Den Gral leitet Burdach nicht eigentlich aus 
der christlichen Legende und den apokryphen Evangelien her, 
sondern “aus den poetischen Eindriicken der Liturgie, aus 
der Kultusmystik und Kultusmagie, aus dem materialistisch, 
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paganistisch gefasstem Dogma und Ritus des Abendmahls, aus 
dem Reliquiendienst und den Reliquienmdrchen der Paldstina- 
wallfahrer.” Gral und Longinus-Speer zusammen bilden nach 
ihm den urspriinglichen Kern der Gralsage.2 Mit den Be- 
trachtungen tiber die Entstehung der Legende vom heiligen 
Gral sind die Aufsaitze “der Judenspiess und die Longinus- 
sage” und “Der Longinusspeer in eschatologischem Lichte” 
innerlich aufs engste verkniipft. In Schriften des 15.-17. Jahr- 
hundert begegnet hiufig die Wendung: mit dem Judenspiess- 
rennen-Wucher treiben. Die iltesten Belege gibt Sebastian 
Brant in seinem Narrenschiff, im 76. und im 93. Kapitel. Der 
fast sprichwortlich gebrauchte Ausdruck wurzelt in langer 
Uberlieferung, in volksmissiger Anschauung. Nach Joh. 19, 34 
durchbohrte ein Kriegsknecht mit der Lanze die Seite des 
Gekreuzigten; Wasser und Blut quollen aus der Wunde. Im 
Mittelalter wurde der Kriegsknecht vielfach fiir einen Juden 
angesehen. In einer reichen, weitausblickenden Darstellung 
zeigt Burdach die Bedeutung, die Longinus in geistlicher und 
weltlicher Dichtung, in Dogma, Predigt, Legende und Sage 
wihrend der Zeit des friihen Christentums und des Mittel- 
alters gehabt hat. Und merkwiirdig, dass der Longinus-Speer, 
das Sinnbild eines erhabenen, religidsen Gedankens, als Volks- 
witz drei Jahrhunderte lang zur Kennzeichnung der Schlechtig- 
keit einer leidenschaftlichen gehassten Menschenklasse dient, 
ohne dass damit eine kirchenfeindliche Gesinnung zum Aus- 
druck kime. Kulturgeschichtlich sehr wertvolle Schilderungen 
ziehen wieder an unseren Augen voriiber. Neue Ergebnisse, 
die zugleich eine Umstellung der bisherigen Forschung not- 
wendig machen, bringt die ausfiihrliche Abhandlung “Uber den 
Ursprung des mittelalterlichen Minnesangs, Liebesromans und 
Frauendienstes.” Rittertum und Frauendienst widersprechen 
sich innerlich. Weder aus der militarischen, noch aus der so- 
zialen oder religiésen Natur des Rittertums lisst sich der 
Minnedienst herleiten. Burdach beleuchtet zunichst die bis- 
herigen Versuche, den Ursprung des Minnesangs zu erkliren 
und zeigt den grundsitzlichen Fehler, an dem sie alle leiden. 
Der Weg fiihrt ihn schliesslich zur Kultur der Araber, von der 
er ein fesselndes Bild entwirft. In den dichterischen Huldi- 
gungen, die seit dem 9. Jahrhundert die arabischen Hofpoeten 
Andalusiens fiirstlichen Frauen darbrachten, erblickt er das 
literarische Vorbild des werdenden Minnesangs und des ro- 


? Hingewiesen sei auf Wolfgang Golther, Parzival und der Gral in der Dichh 
tung des Mittelalters und der Neuzeit (Stuttgart, J. B. Metzler 1925). Nac- 
Golthers Uberzeugung beruht die gesamte Uberlieferung auf den Gedichten 
Kristians, Roberts von Boron und Wolframs von Eschenbach, “aus denen alle 
spiteren ohne verlorene Zwischenglieder abgeleitet werden miissen.” In Kris- 
tians unvollendetem Werk sieht er den Keim und die Grundlage der Grals- 
dichtungen. Die Gralsszene gewihrt ihm zudem “den festen Mittelpunkt zum 
Vergleich und zur Bestimmung des Abhingigkeitsverhiltnisses.” 
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mantischen Liebesgriffes der héfischen Romane. Nur der 
kiinstlerischen Entstehung des Minnesangs geht er nach. Die 
inneren Ursachen aufzudecken, die geheimnisvoll in den Tiefen 
der mittelalterlichen Seelen sich vollzichenden Wandlungen zu 
verfolgen, “iibersteigt wohl die Krifte geschichtlicher Er- 
kenntnis.” Der Brauch, hochgestellten Frauen in Liedern zu 
huldigen, lisst sich bis in friiheste Zeit zuriickverfolgen. Ein- 
fluss der hellenistischen galanten Hoflyrik ist spiirbar. Und 
die persische Dichtung bildet, wie wir wohl annehmen diirfen, 
die Kulturbriicke zwischen alexandrinischer Hofkunst und 
arabischer Poesie in der uns vorliegenden Form. 

Mit Walther von der Vogelweide beschiftigt sich der 
zweite Beitrag des Buches. Demselben Kiinstler ist die letzte 
Abhandlung des Bandes gewidmet. Sie trigt die Uberschrift 
“Der mythische und der geschichtliche Walther.” Von dem 
Denkmal, das deutsche Vaterlandsfreunde dem Dichter in 
Bozen errichtet haben, geht Burdach aus. Walthers Heimat 
ist uns unbekannt. “Das lichte Marmorbild in Bozen schiebt 
dem wirklichen, dem historischen Walther ein Traumbild unter. 
Es besteht die Gefahr, dass dieses Traumbild sich auch in 
die Auffassung von Walthers dichterischem Werk eindringt.” 
Walther wird Goethe gegeniiberstellt und damit beider Wesen 
scharf umgrenzt. Goethes Kunst ist ganz persénlich. “Lass 
den Weltenspiegel Alexandern,” heisst es im Westéstlichen 
Diwan. Der Weltenspiegel, den er ergreift, wird in seiner Hand 
zum Liebesspiegel. Walther klagt wohl in seinen Versen iiber 
eigenes Leid, iiber eigene bittere Erfahrungen. Aber seine 
Lyrik wurzelt in der Gesellschaft seiner Zeit; er spricht zu- 
gleich aus, was auch Tausende andere Herzen bewegt. Nur 
im Rahmen des Mittelalters sind sein Wesen und sein Werk 
zu verstehen. Geschichtlich muss sein Wirken begriffen werden. 
Ein Anhinger der staufischen Reichspartei, mahnt er sein 
Volk, Philipp den “Waisen” aufzusetzen. Dieser Spruch vom 
Juni 1198 sowie die Verse “Diu kréne ist elter dan der kiinec 
Philippes si” und “Ez gienc, eins tages als unser hérre wart 
geborn” sind “denkwiirdige Zeugnisse mittelalterlicher offizidser 
Publizistik.” Das Verstindnis fiir den Dichter hat uns Burdach 
vielfach tiberhaupt erst erschlossen. Hinzuweisen wire wie- 
derum auf das treffliche Buch iiber Walther vom Jahre 1900; 
und insbesondere auf die dort abgedruckten, ebenso tief schiir- 
fenden wie weitblickenden, auf griindlichster Kenntnis der 
zeitgendssischen Quellen fussenden Untersuchungen iiber den 
ersten, zweiten und dritten Reichsspruch. Die Abhandlung des 
“Vorspiels” beriicksichtigt eingehend das Lied “Ich sach mit 
minen ougen” und weiterhin die sieben Spriiche gegen den 
Papst aus dem Friihjahr 1213. Der letzte Abschnitt schildert 
die literarischen Plinkeleien zwischen Walther und Wolfram. 
Mit einer glinzenden Charakteristik der beiden Dichter, die 
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ihre Eigenart tief beleuchtet und die Gegensitzlichkeit ihres 
Wesens hervorhebt, schliesst die Arbeit. Sie férdert in her- 
vorragendem Masse das Verstindnis fiir Walther. Ja, sie ist 
neben dem genannten Buche von 1900 vielfach von grund- 
legender Bedeutung. Die neue, von Hermann Michel besorgte 
Auflage der Pfeifferschen Ausgabe in den Deutschen Klassikern 
des Mittelalters beweist es. Nicht minder die grosse, um- 
fassende Ausgabe von Wilhelm Wilmanns, die jetzt Victor 
Michels betreut (Buchhandlung des Waisenhauses, Halle a. 
Saale) .* 

Im Seminar von Wilmanns hatte der Bonner Student die 
beiden Fassungen des “Werther” miteinander zu vergleichen. 
Schon damals fiel Burdach der grosse sprachliche Unterschied 
in der alteren und jiingeren Gestalt der Dichtung auf (1774 
und 1787). Den Preis der Grimm-Stiftung erwarb er sich 1881 
durch die “Darstellung der Sprache des jungen Goethe in 
seinen Schriften und Briefen bis 1776.” Ihn fesselte die Frage 
nach der Entstehung der neuhochdeutschen Schrift- und 
Literatursprache. Der Erhellung und Lésung der hier auf- 
tauchenden Probleme sollte sein weiteres wissenschaftliches 
Wirken gewidmet sein. Es entstand das grossangelegte, 
spiter im Auftrage der Berliner Akademie der Wissenschaften 
fortgefiihrte Werk “Vom Mittelalter zur Reformation. For- 
schungen zur Geschichte der deutschen Bildung” (Weidmann- 
sche Buchhandlung, Berlin).‘ Es liegen bis jetzt vor: Burdachs 
Schilderung “Rienzo und die geistige Wandlung seiner Zeit 
(2. Band, 1. Teil, 1. Halfte). Ferner der 3. und 4. Teil: Kri- 
tischer Text, Lesarten und Anmerkungen, hg. von K. Burdach 
und Paul! Piur; und der “Anhang.” Dieser enthalt: Urkundliche 
Quellen zur Geschichte Rienzos, hg. von Burdach und P. Piur; 
sowie das Oraculum Cyrilli, kritisch hg. von P. Piur. Auf diese, 
in den Kreisen der franziskanischen Spiritualen entstandene 
prophetische Schrift beruft sich Rienzo oft in seinen Manifesten 
an Karl IV. und Erzbischof Ernst. Beigefiigt ist ein Kom- 
mentar, als dessen Verfasser man filschlich Joachim von Fiore 
angesehen hat. Das Jahr 1917 bescherte uns die priachtige, von 
K. Burdach und Alois Bernt gemeinsam veranstaltete Aus- 
gabe des “Ackermann aus Béhmen.”> Der zweite Teil des 


* Verwiesen sei auf die feinsinnige harmonisch in sich abgerundete Dar- 
stellung von C. von Kraus, “Walther von der Vogelweide als Liebesdichter” 
(S. 16), Miinchener Universitdétsreden, Heft 3. Verlag der Hochschulbuch- 
handlung Max Hueber, Miinchen, 1925. 

‘Im einzelnen sei verwiesen auf Burdachs Bericht in Januar-Heft (1925) 
dieser Zeitschrift, S. 1 ff. 

5 Vgl. Helmut Wocke, “Der Ackermann aus Béhmen.” Jibergs Neue Jahr- 
biicher 1922, I. Abt., S. 279 ff.—Eine Facsimileausgabe des Druckes a (Wolfen- 
biittel) liegt im Insel-Verlag zu Leipzig vor. Die Handschrift H. (Miinchen) 
bringt in drei verschiedenen Ausgaben mit Alois Bernts Ubersetzung der zweite 
der “Béhmerland-Drucke” (Verlag Gebriider Stippel, Reichenberg in Béhmen). 
Beigegeben sind Urholzschnitte von Prof. Walter Klemm, einem fiihrenden 
Meister sudetendeutscher Holzschnittkunst. 
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Werkes, der den Dichter des gewaltigen Prosadialoges wiirdigt 
und biographische und ideengeschichtliche Untersuchungen 
bringt, ist zur Zeit im Druck. In kurzem zu erwarten haben 
wir das Buch “Schlesisch-béhmische Briefmuster aus der 
Wende des 14. Jahrhunderts.” 

Im engsten Zusammenhange mit diesem bahnbrechenden 
grossen Werk stehen die Arbeiten, die der erste Band des 
“Vorspiels” im zweiten Teil vereint. Sie bilden zugleich die 
Briicke zu den beiden Schriften Burdachs “Deutsche Re- 
naissance. Betrachtungen iiber unsere kiinftige Bildung” 
(Berlin, E. S. Mittler & Sohn, jetzt in 2. Aufl. vorliegend) 
und “Reformation, Renaissance, Humanismus. Zwei Ab- 
handlungen tiber die Grundlage moderner Bildung und Sprach- 
kunst” (Berlin, Gebriider Paetel). Die Einleitung der Hallischen 
Habilitationsschrift “Die Einigung der neuhochdeutschen 
Schriftsprache” eréfinet den Band. Sie betont, dass Luther 
keine neue Sprache geschaffen habe, und erinnert an des Re- 
formators eigenes Bekenntnis in den Tischreden. In stindigem 
Vordringen begriffen war die Sprache der kaiserlichen Kanzlei, 
wie sich unter und nach den Luxemburgern in Béhmen aus- 
gebildet hatte. Im Laufe der Zeit nahm sie mitteldeutsche 
Formen auf und eignete sich so zu einem Bindegliede zwischen 
Norden und Siiden. Mehrere von Burdach herbeigezogene 
Zeugnisse beweisen, wie weit man im 15. und 16. Jahrhundert 
noch von dem Streben nach sprachlicher Gemeinschaft ent- 
fernt war. Um 1536 wurden die fiir Franz I. von Frankreich 
bestimmten Schreiben, die von allen Héfen Deutschlands ein- 
liefen, zunichst in “gemeines Deutsch” iibersetzt und erst dann 
ins Franzésische iibertragen! R. von Raumers Behauptung, 
um 1600 sei Luthers Sprache die Biichersprache der Protes- 
tanten wie der Katholiken geworden, ist falsch und unhaltbar. 
Eins aber ist gewiss: “Eine Geschichte der Einigung der 
deutschen Schriftsprache, die um etwa 1800 soweit abge- 
schlossen war, als sie heute ist, kann mit vollem Recht eine 
Vorgeschichte der politischen Einigung unseres Vaterlandes 
genannt werden.” 

Aus der Festschrift fiir Rudolf Hildebrand stammt ein 
Beitrag “Zur Geschichte der neuhochdeutschen Schriftsprache.” 
Er beschaftigt sich mit dem Hiatus-Gesetz, das Opitz nach dem 
Vorgang Ernst Schwabes von der Heide im Aristarchus und 
dann im Biichlein von der deutschen Poeterei aufstellte. In 
seinen Bestrebungen um die Reinigung der Dichtersprache 
liess sich der Schlesier von dem Beispiel der Romanen und den 
Gedanken der Niederlinder leiten. Die folgenden Arbeiten 
iiber “Die pfilzischen Wittelsbacher und die altdeutschen 
Handschriften der Palatina” und die “Wandlungen der deut- 
schen Bildung im Spiegel der Handschriftenkunde” bringen 
nicht bloss eine Fiille neuen Stoffes und eine feinsinnige Cha- 
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rakteristik Piiterichs von Reicherzhausen; sie gewaihren auch 
wichtige Einblicke in die Anfiainge des pfalzisch-schwabischen 
Humanismus. Der Forschung geben sie iiberdies bedeutungs- 
volle Hinweise; sie zeigen, welch wichtige Erkenntnisse unserer 
Literaturgeschichte aus einer planmissigen und eindringenden 
Untersuchung der Geschichte des deutschen Handschriften- 
wesens erwachsen wiirden. Wir erhielten Aufschliisse iiber das 
allmahliche Absterben der mittelhochdeutschen Dichtung; wir 
erfiihren, wie lange die Teilnahme fiir die altere deutsche 
Poesie lebendig geblieben ist. Beantwortet kénnten dann auch 
die folgenden Fragen werden: “Wie lange wihrt das literarische 
Ubergewicht Oberdeutschlands?.... Ferner: wann riickt das 
mittlere Deutschland in die gleiche Stellung ein? Wann regt 
sich auch hier Interesse fiir die altere einheimische Literatur? 
Wann und wo beginnt man hier deutsche Handschriften zu 
sammeln? In welcher Reihenfolge beteiligten sich dann die 
einzelnen mitteldeutschen Landschaften?” Dem Absterben des 
Mittelalters, dem Aufdimmern der neuen Zeit geht Burdach 
nach. Der Osten Deutschland¥iickt in den Mittelpunkt seiner 
Forschungen, die Zeit des Luxemburgers Karls IV. Die Sprach- 
wende vom Mittelhochdeutschen zum Neuhochdeutschen ist 
zugleich eine Kulturwende. Und so beschrinken sich Bur- 
dachs Untersuchungen keineswegs auf sprachliche Erscheinun- 
gen. Wie weit er seine Aufgabe fasst, zeigen die Berichte tiber 
die zweijihrige Forschungsreise in Béhmen, Miahren, Oster- 
reich, Italien, Schweden und Frankreich. Den theologischen, 
den juristischen Handschriften jener Zeit spiirt er eifrig nach. 
Und er beschiaftigt sich eingehend mit der Miniaturmalerei der 
Schule von Siena. Alle geistigen Stréme, die nach Béhmen 
kamen, sucht er kennen zu lernen; und zugleich will er zeigen, 
welche Einfliisse der Luxemburgische Hof als Kulturmittel- 
punkt auf Mihren, Schlesien, Thiiringen ausgeiibt hat. Die 
Namen ‘eines Dante, Petrarca, Cola di Rienzo begegnen uns 
immer aufs neue. Wir héren u. a. von dem Wirken Johanns 
von Neumarkt, des Kanzlers Karls IV. Eine Fiille feinsinniger 
Einzelbeobachtungen bergen die Reiseberichte. Uber den 
Satzrhythmus der deutschen Prosa handelt ein hochwich tiger 
Aufsatz: gerade die Kenntnis des Cursus ist ja so notwendig 
fiir eine richtige kiinstlerische Wiirdigung des “Ackermanns aus 
Béhmen”! Auf Untersuchungen der Franzosen Valois, Havet 
und Bouvy fussend, hat Wilhelm Meyer gezeigt, wie eine feste 
Uberlieferung der Satzbetonung vom Ausgang des Altertums 
bis in die Zeit des Mittelalters fortwirkt. Den Einfluss der 
Kanzleisprache Béhmens auf die Schlesiens beleuchtet ein 
weiterer Beitrag. Johann von Gelnhausen, dem Notar Karls IV., 
gelten die folgenden Blatter. Zum Schluss riickt Luther aufs 
neue in unseren Gesichtskreis. Unvergingliche Verdienste hat 
er sich um unser Deutsch erworben. Die Anschauung freilich, 
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als sei er der “Schépfer der neuhochdeutschen Sprache,” hilt 
wissenschaftlicher Erkenntnis nicht stand. 

Den reichen Inhalt der beiden Bande wollen diese Zeilen 
nur andeuten. Ein Wort des Dankes gebiihrt auch dem Ver- 
leger Max Niemeyer in Halle, der in einer fiir den deutschen 
Buchhandel ausserordentlich schwierigen Zeit mit Burdachs 
Aufsaitzen und Vortrigen ein neues wissenschaftliches Unter- 
nehmen verheissungsvoll eréffnet. 

Hetmut WocKE 

Liegnitz in Schlesien 


ORTNAMNEN I GOTEBORGS OCH BOHUSLAN. I, 
ORTNAMNEN I SAVEDALS HARAD. Pp. xix+367. 
{Institutet fér ortnamns- och dialektforskning vid Géte- 
borgs Hégskola]. Géteborg, 1923. 


Although the name of the author of this work does not 
appear on the title page it is clear from the preface that the 
larger share of the work and the final form in which it appears 
goes to the credit of Dr. Hjalmar Lindroth, who is the Secretary 
and the Director of Research for the Institute. To Professor 
Evald Lidén generous acknowledgement is given by the author 
for numerous and important contributions to the etymological 
part, while for Landvetter Parish some of the work was ap- 
parently done by Mr. A. Lewin, Master in a Folkschool, who 
is a native of this parish: A word about this Institute will be 
in order. 

It was organized in the fall of 1917 at Gothenburg Uni- 
versity (Hégskola) as an Institute for Placename- and Dialect- 
Investigation. Its main object is to undertake exhaustive and 
systematic investigations of the names and dialects of the 
province, and to publish the results as monographs; further 
also to furnish a place for the publication of such investigations 
of special problems as may best be issued as separate articles. 
For these purposes the Institute issues a series under the general 
title of Skrifter, followed by the Institute’s name. The men 
who have inaugurated this large undertaking rightly claim for 
the work they are doing an important place in the study of 
western Swedish history and culture; for surely any European 
community with an ancient settlement which is also continuous 
down to the present time will have in its placenames a chief 
source for those facts which make up the history of its life in 
the past, and its community development from the time when 
settlements were first formed through the subsequent centuries; 
and the dialect itself will often have to be consulted. 

The Institute sent out its first published number of 1918. 
This dealt with the District and Parish Names of Bohuslin, 
a volume of 115 pages, by Hjalmar Lindroth. This was fol- 
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lowed in 1920 by a volume which took the form of a group of 
articles, 133 pages in all. Among these articles I shall note 
particularly two: one on the boundary and the differences 
between south and north Bohuslin, a question of very great 
interest; this was also by Dr. Lindroth; and one by Mr. A. 
Paulson on nature terms in Bullaren and their use in place- 
names. There were also other excellent contributions, by the 
Director and by others. As will be seen Dr. Lindroth has taken 
a very active part in the research and the output of the In- 
stitute. His work otherwise also, in recent years, will be known 
to some of the readers of this JouRNAL, for there have been 
many contributions from him, articles and critical reviews, 
that have appeared in other journals and special works, as the 
chapter on “Ortnamnen och bebyggelsehistorien” in Flodstrém’s 
Sverges Folk, 1918. In 1923 he published a general work on the 
study of placenames! in the series Natur och Kultur, and he 
is the author of the Institute’s third volume, entitled Kwunst- 
och Skargdrdsnamnen i Goteborgs och Bohusiin. I, Sjikortet 
Jjérn (p. 240). 

The present work, published in folio form, is Part I of 
what is planned to ultimately include the place names of the 
whole province. We are in this part given an account of the 
place-names of Sivedal, which is a section of that portion of 
the province which lies within Vastergétland. There is often 
great detail of treatment, and in connection with the name 
under consideration there is much material of cultural- 
historical interest furnished. There has been included in this 
case rather more than is intended in the series as a whole, namely 
all classes of settlement names, even names of parts of estates, 
in so far as these are not named after the present occupant. 
The plan of the work also excludes all names that have no 
connection with popular name-giving. The author divides the 
material into: (1) settlement names, and (2) nature names. 
The latter take up pages 132-336 of the work, and I roughly 
estimate the number to be about 2700 names in this district 
(hirad) of three parishes. There are 99 settlement names dis- 
cussed, listed alphabetically under the three parishes. In its 
scope the section on the nature names does not differ much 
from other Swedish and Norwegian works on the subject, or 
for that matter of the most recent English works in the field. 
Nevertheless, I shall indicate the author’s divisions here and 
the kinds of names included. (1) lakes, tarns, bays, sounds; 
(2) water-courses; (3) islands, holms, skerries, headlands; 
(4) roads, bridges, gates, wading- and crossing-places; (5) 
heights, hills, slopes, rocky places, rocks; (6) marshes, bogs; 
(7) valleys, sunken places, holes; (8) fields, meadows, orchards, 


1 Vara Ortnamn og vad de lara oss. Stockholm. 
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gardens, burned-over land, clearings, open places; (9) woods, 
groves; and (10) miscellaneous names. 

The work has been so excellently done, and shows on every 
hand such sound critical judgment in the sifting of the material, 
and such a degree of reserve in the consideration of the names 
and in the effort to find an explanation for difficult cases, that 
it is possible, here, in the great majority of names where ex- 
planations are offered, to agree with the author. I shall take 
the space merely to add a note on a few names. 

P. 8. Dansered. The author seems inclined to regard this 
as having in its first part the word Dan, i. e., ‘Dane,’ and hence 
that the place was named after a Dane who ‘cleared’ (-red) 
a farm for himself and settled there. I suppose it is possible 
that the dialect may allow of this explanation in spite of the 
first e. The earliest recorded form Dansridt, 1550, gives some 
support for this, and there is, besides, the form Danzrédh, 1565. 
But it is to be noted that an almost equally early form is that 
of Danseridt, 1585, and that the present pronunciation is 
Danasra. In between 1585 and the present both forms are used. 
The indications are then that the original nameform was of 
three syllables, for names of this type (two monosyllabic themes, 
the first a genitive in -s), seem to retain this form always in 
Savedal. 

P. 126. Astebo. Possibly the second part is to be regarded 
here as -bo, for the preposition employed is pd. If the second 
part were -bod, the preposition would, it seems likely, have 
been 7, as in the case of Kopparbo, p. 19, i Kopparbo. In regard 
to -bo as the explanation, there is a parallel in Flaskebo, p. 54, 
where, however, the author notes that the source may be 
-boda. 

P. 259. Ulvekulan. There is no discussion, but a reference 
to Ulvekullan, where also the parallel Vargekullan is mentioned. 
In these two cases the meaning is clear. But the long -w- of 
the second part of Ulvekulan seems to preclude identifying 
with kulle. I have at this moment a vague recollection of 
having once heard an old man, speaking the Aurland dialect 
of Norwegian, say ulvakula, of a place where wolves have their 
gathering place, as a hollow ora cave. Turning to Aasen’s 
Norsk Ordbog I find that his second definition of kula is ‘en 
liden Skaal,’ and he adds: ‘bruges ellers meget i Nordre Ber- 
genhus om en Sammenkomst til Leg og Lystighed.’ And Ross 
has the meaning ‘Rede,’ but apparently used only of a ‘nest’ 
of twelve eggs. 

P. 72. Skalmered. With regard to this name I cannot help 
feeling that the numerous occurrences (twenty or more) of 
recorded forms in -redh, -ridt, -ridh, -ryd, etc., fram 1540 on, 
as against the single form Skalmwie gives the former precedence 
as the point of departure for the etymology. The/ of the ending 
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could be a scribal error (dittography). To be sure, in deriving 
from Skalma+red, the writing Skalmwie would have another 
irregularity in the w for a2. But w can surely be assumed as 
sometimes occurring in early modern Swedish (1546) for wu; 
cf. also such other forms as Skalmondriéd, and Salmunered. 

P. XV. In discussing the one occurrence of a name in 
-um(< hem) the author says ‘‘detta namn gar med sikerhet till- 
baka till langt avligsen férhistorisk tid,’’ but without any 
more definite dating. (Hence to the Early Iron Age or even, 
perhaps, the Bronze Age, as some have held?). But need this 
class of names be much older in western Sweden than in 
Norway? As to the west Swedish names in -red, (-ryd, -réd, 
etc.) should they not be dated somewhat later perhaps than 
is usually done? 

In the Inledning, xi—xix, there is a discussion of the situa- 
tion and the history of the settlement, its topography, its fauna 
and flora now, and (as revealed in the placenames) in earlier 
times, the age and course of settlements, the relative chronology 
of certain types of formations, lanes of intercourse in former 
times, and the people (pure native, very little permanent move- 
ment to the locality even from the city of Gothenburg). 
Naturally there are the usual share of humorous names, while 
such as represent a comparison with the appearance of an 
animal or part of it, a human being or part of the body, an 
aged person, or, e. g., a tool, or an article of food, are numerous. 
The local pronunciation of every name is given in the phonetic 
symbols of the Swedish dialect society. There is an alphabetical 
index of all names, and separately of personal names, of nick- 
names, and of words which appear in new meanings or wihich 
are not found at all elsewhere in Swedish. I miss greatly a 
separate listing of the names according to the second theme; 
we cannot see the extent and distribution of these. I think 
such a list adds materially to the value of a’ work of this kind. 
From the Preface we see that the city of Gothenburg on the 
recommendation of its Mayor, has contributed 19,500 kroner 
($5,265) toward the expenses of the investigation and the 
printing. There is an excellent map. 

GrorGE T. FLom 

University of Illinois 





MITTELHOCHDEUTSCHE DICHTERHELDENSAGE, by 
Fritz Rostock. xvi+48 pp. Halle, Verlag von Max Nie- 
meyer, 1925. 

This is volume fifteen of Hermaea, Ausgewahlte Ar- 
beiten aus dem deutschen Seminar zu Halle. 

Starting from and with Heusler’s characterization of the 

older Germanic Heldensage as a consistent literary type, 
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homogeneous in content and uniform in style, Dr. Rostock 
approaches the mass of historico-legendary material which has 
been grouped together under the catch-all concept of Volks- 
sage to inquire whether it is not possible to introduce some 
law and order in this ill defined genus by analyzing the material 
into coherent sub-types. 

Without attempting a complete analysis of the Volks- 
sagen, Dr. Rostock finds justification for bringing together a 
part of the material under the concept of Dichterheldensage, 
a term which might perhaps better be written, for the present, 
Dichterhelden-Sage to show that what is meant is not Helden- 
sage of which the poets of the MHG period were especially 
fond, but Heldensage in which some of these very poets ap- 
pear as the heroes. 

This concept is by no means a new one, as Dr. Rostock 
himself points out. Simrock, Scherer, Vogt, and others rec- 
ognized more or less clearly the relationship existing between 
the legends which are attached or linked in one way or another 
to the names of Tannhauser, Neidhart von Reuenthal, Wirnt 
von Grafenberg, and other well known names, and R. M. Meyer 
is credited with being the first to suggest the term Dichter- 
heldensage as a group name. 

Assuming that we have here a promising hypothesis Dr. 
Rostock proceeds to inquire what legends or groups of legends 
may properly be considered as belonging in this category; 
what characteristics they possess in common, stylistically and 
with respect to content; when, where, and how the Dichter 
were transformed into Helden. 

In theory, and no doubt also to a certain extent in point of 
fact, the “poet-hero” type of literature may be found in any period 
and among the most diverse races. Dr. Rostock is concerned, 
however, only with that particularly clear manifestation of 
the type which occurred after the classic period of the Minne- 
sang had come to an end, which reached its culmination in 
the period of the Meistergesang, and which may be said to 
have terminated with the Fastnachtsspiele of Hans Sachs. 

Confining himself to this restricted but productive era, 
Dr. Rostock lists eight legends or cycles of legends which clearly 
belong in this category: 


the Moringer legend 

the Neidhart legend 

the Tannhauser legend 

the Bremberger legend 

the Wirnt von Grafenberg legend 

the Wartburg legend 

the Meistersinger legend 

the Legendary Narratives concerning the death and burial of Walther von 
der Vogelweide and Heinrich von Meissen (Frauenlob). 
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Taking up each legend in detail Dr. Rostock brings together 
all the available historical material with which he then builds 
up his theory of the origin and development of the legend in 
the form in which it appears in connection with one or the 
other of the “poet-heroes” mentioned. Naturally we are 
dealing here to a considerable extent with conjectures and 
probabilities, none of which, however, are without founda- 
tion and many of which are thoroughly convincing. 

As an example of the method pursued and the results ob- 
tained we will give a partial summary of Dr. Rostock’s treat- 
ment of the Moringer legend. 

Jakob Grimm was the first to identify the “noble Moringer” 
of the legend with the MHG Minnesinger Heinrich von 
Morungen. Later scholars questioned this identification, but 
Friedrich Vogt has more recently brought forward new and 
convincing proofs for the correctness of Grimm’s view. The 
legend has been preserved in a Volkslied and in a prose version 
found in the Zimmerischen Chronik. As a historical source 
the latter is of less value in that its author has clearly drawn 
his information from the Volkslied. The story of which Moringer 
is made the hero is the familiar “homecoming legend,” of which 
numerous versions existed both within and beyond the boun- 
daries of medieval Germany: “A knight who is about to under- 
take a distant journey receives from his wife upon his de- 
parture the promise that she will wait for a definite time for 
his return. If he fails to return within the period specified 
she is to be free to marry another husband if she so desires. 
The knight is unable to return as soon as he had hoped. The 
appointed day is almost at hand when he learns that his 
impatient wife is already on the point of taking a second hus- 
band. By supernatural means the knight is transported to 
his home. Unrecognized he enteres his castle to find his lady 
already at the wedding banquet with her new lover. Un- 
obtrusively he slips his wedding ring into her hand. The wife 
recognizes her long lost lord, repents of her faithlessness and 
the reconciliation follows.” 

For the literary historian the question immediately arises, 
how and when did this popular tale become attached to the 
name of the historical Heinrich von Morungen? The author of 
the Zimmerischen Chronik reports concerning “Méringer”: 
Hat ain weib gehabt aines fiirnemen geschlechts, und von deren 
schine und frombkait vil wurt in liedern gesungen. This informa- 
tion is not found in his source, the Moringer-Volkslied, but is 
based upon his acquaintance with the Minnelieder of the real 
Heinrich von Morungen, of which he himself makes mention. 
Clearly therefore the author of the Chronik must have identified 
the “Méringer” of the Volkslied with the MHG poet. We 
have therefore a noble knight and his wife, von deren schine 
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und frombkait vil wurt in liedern gesungen: suitable figures, 
surely, to whom to assign the romantic tale of the homecoming. 
But the argument does not stop here. Documentary evidence 
has been discovered which shows that Henrich von Morungen 
made an annual contribution (X falenta annuatim) to the 
Monastery of St. Thomas in Leipzig. Now St. Thomas is also 
linked up with the homecoming legend and appears in a version 
of the story narrated by Caesarius von Heisterbach in his 
Dialogus Miraculorum. If we may assume that the author 
of the Volkslied was acquainted with Heinrich von Morungen’s 
devotion to St. Thomas, or assumed such devotion from the 
fact of Heinrich’s annual donation to the monastery we have 
here another possible link between the old legend and its new 
hero. Furthermore we know concerning Dietrich von Meissen, 
Heinrich’s feudal lord, that he took part in a crusade and that 
various romantic tales were in circulation concerning his 
homecoming. It is quite possible that a later generation con- 
fused the one with the other and assigned to Heinrich the 
adventures that were originally associated with the name of 
Dietrich. 

It is interesting to note that the réle of the knight’s younger 
rival who almost succeeds in winning the hand of the inconstant 
lady is assigned to Gottfried von Neifen, a younger contem- 
porary of Heinrich von Morungen. Why, we do not know. The 
mere fact that Neifen was younger than Morungen may be a 
sufficient explanation since the latter describes himself in the 
Volkslied as an old, or elderly man: 


Was ich schaff so bin ich alt, 

davon so junget sie nit vil, 

dass mir mein bart ist graw gestalt 
des sie ein jungen haben wil. 


The homecoming legend, including the pilgrimage to India, 
the land where, according to tradition, St. Thomas first preached 
the Christian doctrine, was known in Germany at least as 
early as the year 1220 since it was at about this time that 
Caesarius von Heisterbach composed his Dialogus. It is im- 
possible to say just when the legend became attached to the 
name of Heinrich von Morungen who was still living at this 
time. A terminus ante quem for the composition of the Volks- 
lied is furnished by one of the manuscripts of the poem, dated 
1459. Actually the poem may have been composed considerably 
earlier. 

From the above one might conclude that Dr. Rostock is 
proving too much, in that any one of the possibilities which he 
suggests might be sufficient to account for the linking of the 
old homecoming legend with the name of the MHG poet. 
But where one is dealing with possibilities and probabilities 
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one can only enumerate them and rest his case at the point 
where no further evidence can be brought forward. 

After a careful study and analysis of the eight legends singly 
Dr. Rostock concludes his treatment of the Dichterhelden- 
Sage with a résumé, divided into three sections: the Origin of 
the Material, the Fusion of the legendary material with the 
historical MHG poets, the poetical Construction and Presenta- 
tion of the legends. 

Here again in our limited space we can only call attention, 
by way of illustration, to one or two of the more striking state- 
ments into which Dr. Rostock seeks to condense his results. 

Just as the older Heldensage had an impressive historical 
background in the events of the Germanic migrations in the 
third to the sixth centuries, so the Dichterhelden-Sage springs 
from and is projected against the great cultural and literary 
period at the end of the 12th and the beginning of the 13th 
century. As Alboin, whose death occurred in the year 572, 
was the last of the older group of heroes, so we may regard 
Tannhiiuser, whose death occurred about the year 1270, as 
the last of the great “poet-heroes.” A further parallel is seen 
in the fact that as the older Heldensage did not always choose 
for its material events and characters of the greatest historical 
importance but rather persons and events of the greatest 
personal and human interest (Hildebrandslied), so the Dichter- 
helden-Sage is less concerned with the poetical excellence of its 
heroes than with their personal qualities and romantic fate. 
In both cases a good story made a stronger appeal than historical 
importance or literary excellence. 

The tendency of the older Heldensage to transform in- 
dividuals into types (Siegfried, Dietrich von Bern: Achilles, 
Ulysses, Nestor, etc.) is repeated in the Dichterhelden-Sage. 
Thus Neidhart von Reuenthal appears as the peasant-baiter 
par excellence; Wolfram von Eschenbach as the layman en- 
dowed with divine wisdom; Tannhiuser as the typical penitent; 
Heinrich von Morungen as the much-traveled pilgrim or 
wayfarer. 

Without condensing his material to the point of unintel- 
ligibility, Dr. Rostock has packed a really astonishing amount 
of information into the 48 pages of his dissertation and has 
produced a work which no student of MHG literature can 
afford to overlook. It is safe to predict that no history of 
German literature from now on will fail to recognize the Dichter- 
heldensage as a distinct literary type. The merit of the work 
consists not so much in the discovery of new facts as rather in 
the establishment of a new genus under which. it is possible 
to group in orderly fashion a mass of facts whose relationship 
had not previously been so clearly perceived. 

H. Z. Kip 


Connecticut College for Women 
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THE AESTHETICS OF ROBERT BROWNING. By C.N. 
Wenger, Ph.D. George Wahr. Ann Arbor. 1924. Pp. x+272. 


Dr. Wenger has much to learn before he publishes another 
book. In the first place, he must learn that it is always ad- 
visable to employ a good publisher and to read proof. Author 
and printer have evidently conspired to produce a volume 
illustrating common—and uncommon—typographical and 
rhetorical faults. It abounds in misspelled words, bad punctua- 
tion and inaccurate quotation. Scholars will have little patience 
with a book in which entire lines are upside down, and letters 
of eight point constantly find their way into words of ten point. 
There are other mechanical errors such as depressed type and 
bad alignment and spacing. In quotation and reference there 
is little regard for good usage. The author needs a proof reader’s 
manual such as Collins’ Authors’ and Printers’ Dictionary. 

He must also learn to write straightforward sentences. 
Finer examples of what Mr. Quiller-Couch calls “jargon” 
could hardly be found. This comes from the introduction: 
“To the attitude and spirit of work taken with him and with 
Professor Parker I owe the original interest in the subject in 
hand. To these things and to their helpful suggestions it is 
largely due if a glimpse of Browning’s aesthetics is offered that 
is not without value and appreciation among students of 
aesthetics and lovers of Browning’s poetry.” (pp. ix—x). The 
reader may also wish to know the central principle of Browning’s 
aesthetics: “The methods of art with which his theory deals 
have to do, then, with the putting of growing intuitions of 
truth into such forms that an increasing freedom of truth over 
forms is manifested. It is readily apparent that matters such 
as the purpose of art and the classification of the various arts 
are involved with the degree of success attained in embodying 
truths in this manner.” (pp. 91-92). After several pages of 
this vagueness and indirectness one finds satisfaction in fancy- 
ing that the following quotation applies to the author’s “case”: 
“So far as the concealment always partially fails, however, the 
materials always approach the absolute, and some of them 
more nearly do so than others because of less limitation from 
the embodiments in their case” (p. 55). We shall not com- 
pliment the author by suggesting that he has something of 
Browning’s obscurity. It is better to believe that his study 
of German aesthetics has not had an altogether salutary effect 
upon his modes of expression. 

Not more perplexing but even more amusing is Dr. Wenger’s 
love of the obvious. “Browning’s philosophy, I repeat, is to 
be found in by far the greater part of his work” (p. 39). “The 
philosophy of Browning .... is preéminently and in all its 
phases a philosophy of and for human life.” (p. 65) “It is pos- 
sible that the poet’s knowledge, thought, and feeling were so 
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deep and complex that they were out of all proportion with 
his powers of expression, and that this has something to do with 
his particular application of the growth theory to art.” (p. 93) 
“Except in rationalistic eras the imagination has quite con- 
sistently been given a high place among artistic gifts.” (p. 11) 

Not only is his style vicious, but his methods are unsound. 
In a preliminary survey of modern aesthetics before Browning, 
which is no more than a sketch of German theory from Herder 
to Schopenhauer, the author excels his contemporaries in his 
confusing use of the term “romantic.” “I use the terms modern 
and romantic interchangeably here to signify what is generally 
recognized as a new attitude toward and understanding of the 
universe and life, ....” (p. ii) To this “romantic” theory of 
the great German philosophers Dr. Wenger believes that 
Browning owed a great deal. “Whether his agreement with 
them in so many respects was due chiefly to direct influence or 
to independent growth is really a question of biography and 
one whose settlement, even if possible, would assist but little 
in an exposition of the theories involved.” (pp. 39-40) This 
is a curious divorce. Had the author seen the relation of 
significant biographical material to his work we might have 
been saved from mere guesswork such as this: “If his readings 
in those Museum days could be known I daresay that much of 
the likeness of his ideas on art to those of the German roman- 
ticists would be explainable on the grounds of direct influence 
rather than on those of independent growth.” (p. 74) We are 
prepared for lame conclusions: “In general Browning’s aesthetics 
is one that lacks the systematisations evident in the previous 
modern aesthetics, whether the latter be taken as a whole 
or in the parts contributed by the various individual aestheti- 
cians.” We leave this last inimitable bit of padding to the 
‘eacher of rhetoric. “This is due, of course, to the fact that 
Browning nowhere attempts a systematic prose or poetic 
work altogether given to art theories such as every one of his 
predecessors with whom we have had to do some time or other 
indulged.” (p. 239) There is no need to pursue the subject 
further save to add that in this conclusion Browning’s 
departures from “romantic” theory appear quite as significant 
as the parallels. One comes to the end of the volume, and 
especially to the Bibliography with its scanty references to 
general aesthetics, with the conviction that Dr. Wenger might 
more profitably have spent his time in the preparation of a 
materialien for which scholars might have found use. 

Murray W. BunpDy 


University of Illinois 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE NATURAL HISTORY 
ESSAY IN AMERICAN LITERATURE. A Thesis in 
English [University of Pennsylvania.] By Philip Marshall 
Hicks. Philadelphia: 1924. 


The object of this dissertation is not to trace the various 
manifestations of the feeling for nature in American literature, 
but,as the title adequately indicates, to reveal the evolution of a 
single literary genre. “The term natural history essay will be 
used in the following pages as a designation of the essay that 
is based upon, and has for its major interest the literary ex- 
pression of scientifically accurate observations of the life 
history of the lower orders of nature, or of other natural objects.” 
This is sufficiently exclusive to render possible some definite 
results within reasonable compass, results already prefigured in 
the table of contents: I. Early Treatment of Natural History. 
II. The Beginnings of the Natural History Essay. III. The 
Period of the Naturalists. IV. The influence of Transcendental- 
ism. V. The Period of Growth. VI. John Burroughs. 

Various writers of the seventeenth century prepare the way 
for the natural history essay, which may be said to begin, in 
the next century, with Bartram’s Travels. Here we find “the 
first combination of accurate observation, aesthetic apprecia- 
tion, and philosophical interest in the realm of natural history 
literature.” Crévecceur, though more of an essayist, is regarded 
as having “died without issue”: “the line is carried on in the 
next generation by the literary descendants of Bartram ..... 
the great naturalists, Audubon, Wilson, Bonaparte, Nuttall, 
Gray, and later Agassiz. Their work provided the background 
of scientific fact necessary for the aid, stimulus, or correction 
of the essayists who were to follow.” Then comes the outburst of 
Transcendentalism, represented by Emerson’s Nature. “The 
questions concerning the philosophical and religious import of 
the relationship of man to nature that stirred in the mind of 
William Bartram” now become vital questions, and it is 
Emerson who answers them impressively in terms of the ideas 
current in his age. Emerson’s philosophy of nature reappears 
in the natural history essays of Thoreau, who “added the 
element of form and is the founder of the type as we know it 
today”; yet it is not Thoreau’s form, which “shows considerable 
variation,” that is most important, but rather his “influence 
upon the spirit, content, and attitude toward nature of the 
essays that have followed him.” In the next period, the writers 
of natural history essays multiplied, until at length Burroughs, 
who wrote “about one hundred and eleven” essays of this type, 
“established by constant use and sincere workmanship a form 
that previous writers had, in the main, employed only ex- 
perimentally.” Aprés lui, le déluge! 
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In tracing this evolution, it cannot be said that Mr. Hicks 
has discovered much; he has followed a rather obvious if un- 
frequented path. Yet it was a path worth somebody’s taking, 
and he has done a service in making it still plainer. He has 
brought into definite relation a long succession of writers great 
and small. He has steadily kept his eye on his object, avoiding 
the lures of by-paths. In so doing, however, he has perhaps 
missed some of the finest scenery, the widest views. 

For the dissertation is not notable—indeed, most dis- 
sertations are not—in philosophic breadth. In an “influence” 
subject like this, one would like a more sensitive awareness of 
what was going on in English literature; one would like a more 
fundamental characterization of the two leading intluences, 
the romantic and the scientific-realistic, upon the natural history 
essay; one would like a fuller comprehension, in this connection, 
of the evolution controversy, especially of John Fiske’s essays 
and addresses in the seventies and eighties; one would like to 
know more about the effect of the scenery of America and of 
frontier modes of thought and feeling; one would like to wit- 
ness the emergence and growth of the sentimental natural 
history essay; one would like to feel, throughout, the presence 
of a rich religious and philosophic background. It is quite true 
that Mr. Hicks does not attempt these larger tasks, indeed 
expressly rules some of them out; but it is not clear that even 
his limited subject did not call for them, if it were to be handled 
finally. Of the writer’s deficiency in handling ideas, one ex- 
ample must suffice: the awkwardness involved in saying (p. 102) 
that Hawthorne’s “small adventures into the field of the nature 
essay have no connection with the Emersonian philosophy” and 
in saying on the next page, apropos of “Buds and Bird Voices,” 
“Never was Emerson’s conditional marriage of natural history 
to human history better exemplified within the range of his 
second use of the beauty of nature, the relation of things to 
virtue.” 

It might well be questioned, however, whether breadth 
of treatment is worth expending on such a tenuous subject as 
that selected by Mr. Hicks. One need not be a disciple of Croce 
to feel a suspicion of pedantry (confessed by Mr. Hicks himself 
on page 154) attaching to the analysis of so free and fluid a 
genre as the natural history essay. It may be this, that, or the 
other. Is Walden, for instance, a collection of natural history 
essays? No, says Mr. Hicks (p. 96), and yet we must so regard 
it (same page). This is a painful conclusion to have to attain 
regarding the central book in the field, and it suggests a funda- 
mental difficulty in the subject itself. Perhaps the ideal form 
for a history of the natural history essay is not a dissertation 
but—an essay. 
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A few miscellaneous observations may be worth recording. 
The dissertation wants an index. Conflicting dates are given for 
Emerson’s Nature (pp. 63, 161). “Dennis” (p. 62) should read 
“Dennie,” and there are other slips in the spelling of names: 
“Aggassiz” (p. 113), “DeQuincy” (p. 142), “F. B. Sandborn” 
(p. 167). The dissertation abounds in errors in punctuation 
(of which the most juvenile are on pages 53, 56, 67, 78, 107, 
109, 118). And there are several glaring errors in syntax 
(pp. 29, 48, 107), of which I reproduce the last: “Why he 
should have felt a similar pride in never having used a telescope 
is a less commendable attitude.” 

NORMAN FOERSTER 

University of North Carolina 





RECENT FOLK-LORE PUBLICATIONS 


DER SINGENDE KNOCHEN. B. Dr. Lutz Mackensen, 
Helsinki, 1923 (F. F. Communications, No. 49). 


The author proposes to trace the history of this Marchen 
type (Grimm, K.H.M. 28; Aarne, Verzeichnis, No. 780). He 
distinguishes three main groups, one, in which the fatal in- 
strument is made of the bones of the victim, a second, in 
which it is cut from the plant that has grown up from the 
victim’s corpse, and the ballad group, in which the instrument 
is a harp (almost exclusively found in Scandinavia and Britain). 
By a careful comparison of all known variants he reconstructs 
the archetype: 


A girl, moved by envy, kills her younger sister by pushing her into a stream. 
Her father finds the tree that has sprung from her corpse, cuts a musical in- 
strument from it and learns about the murder. The murderess is condemned to 
suffer the same death as her victim, and the latter is thereby brought to life. 


This archetype arose in the Flemish speaking part of Belgium 
and thence migrated to the Romance and Teutonic countries. 
The ballad version is derived from a German variant, as are 
the East European variants. The ballad migrated from 
Scandinavia to Britain. The author is inclined to consider the 
tale as very old, because it is based on very primitive beliefs 
and fancies. At all events, it appears to have been the intel- 
lectual property of the Franks, that is, a Teutonic tribe. Had 
it been Celtic, its area of distribution would doubtless be 
different. 

The argumentation is clear and convincing throughout. 
Only here and there may one take exception, usually in matters 
of secondary importance. On p. 14 we read: “Die Verpflanzung 
der erzihlten Begebnisse in fiirstliche oder adlige Hauser diirfen 
wir als Ausfluss eines Wunschtraumes ansehen.” To my mind 
' there is nothing gained by the introduction of the heavy 
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psychological artillery in a matter so simple. The folk most 
everywhere take a good deal of delight and interest in royalty 
and court life, a fact which is apt to be overlooked in republican 
countries. The quest motif and the number three arose most 
probably under the influence of two other types (Grimm, 57 
and 97). Of special interest is a Kabyl version (p. 164): A step- 
mother sends her step-children, twins and their younger brother 
to cut reed in a marsh. Then one of the twins cuts off the head 
of the youngest, and the skull sings, revealing the murder. In 
much the same manner Atreus and Thyestes kill their step- 
brother Chrysippos at the instigation of the latter’s step- 
mother Hippodameia. Again, the Korybantes, we are told, 
were three brothers, two of whom slew the third, cut off his 
head and wrapped it in a crimson cloak.' 

The type is remarkably free from misprints. I have dis- 
covered errors only in the Portuguese song on p. 124 f., which 


should read: 
N4&o me arrangues o meu cabello 
Que minha mie m’o creou, 
Meu pae m’o penteou 
Minha madrasta me enterrou 
Pelo figo da figueira 
Que o passarinho levou. 


‘I have attempted to discuss this theme (without being aware of the 
Kabyl variant) in my monograph The Legend of Rodrick, Last of the Visigoth 
Kings, and the Ermanarich Cycle, Heidelberg, 1923, p. 56. 


DER MARCHENTYPUS VON KONIG DROSSELBART. 
B. Dr. Phil. Ernst Philippson, Greifswald, 1923 (F. F. 
Communications, No. 50). 


The folk-tale examined (Grimm, 52, Aarne, 900) has been 
transmitted not only in the oral variants of recent collections, 
but also by a number of historical texts going back to the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance. Of the latter, the Spanish ballad of 
Durdn’s Romancero has been omitted in the list of variants, 
although it is referred to in the text. Of the modern variants 
one misses an Italian text from Tuscany.' Previous monographs 
dealing with the folk-tale, such as the essay of E. Gigas? and 
my own® have not been utilized. Neither did the author con- 
sult H. Hauvette’s well-known work on Luigi Alamanni,* where 
he might have seen that the date of the novella has been fairly 
accurately determined. Twice (on pp. 13 and 73) the author 
expresses his misgivings about the genuinely traditional char- 


1 La Vigilia di Pasqua di Ceppo. Otto novelle di T. Gradi, Torino, 1870 
p. 97, i 

2 Et Eventyrs Vandringer, in Literatur og Historie Studier og Essays, III, 
Samling, K¢gbenhavn, 1902. 

3 Etudes Italiennes, I1, 141-153. 

‘ Henri Hauvette, Luigi Alamanni, Paris, 1903. 
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acter of the modern Spanish tale of Busk’s collection (published 
in 1870); a closer examination would have revealed that it is a 
contamination of Durdn’s ballad with Alamanni’s tale, no 
doubt the work of Miss Busk herself.* 

The author’s treatment of the Oriental texts is not much 
more satisfactory. Limiting himself to a discussion of the 
variants quoted in the great work of Bolte and Polivka, he 
omits an Arabic story found in a MS of the Nights* and un- 
questionably a variant of our folk-tale. I quote the outline 
as given by V. Chauvin.’ 

Une princesse ne veut épouser que celui qui la vaincra; 4 ceux dont elle 
triomphe, elle enléve le cheval, les armes et les habits et leur marque son nom 
au front. Un prince de Perse, Bahrime, muni de grandes richesses, se risque 4 
son tour; il va vaincre quand l’amazone se dévoile et profite du trouble que lui 
cause sa beauté pour lui faire subir le sort commun. Se déguisant alors en 
vieillard, il s’engage au service du jardinier de la reine et transforme le jardin. 
Voyant la princesse et ses femmes, il étale des bijoux qu’il promet en dot a 
qui l’épousera, assurant qu’aprés avoir recu un baiser il répudiera sa femme. 
La princesse, admirant les bijoux que deux de ses suivantes ont ainsi obtenus de 
jour en jour, tente l’aventure. Comme elle se laisse approcher, il la renverse et 
lui met le genou sur la poitrine. Elle doit s’avouer vaincue; mais, craignant la 
honte de la défaite, elle suit le prince en Perse et l’épouse du consentement de 
son pére. 


As will be seen, this variant is a combination of our tale and 
the motif of the amazon, best known from the MHG Brumhild- 
lied but quite frequent also in the Orient.* The occurrence of 
the duefias immediately calls to mind the other Mediterranean 
variants, hailing from Italy and from Spain. 

To come to the thesis proper: Philippson believes the tale 
to be of Teutonic origin, on the plea (1) that a large number 
of good variants have been found in Germany and Denmark 
(pp. 77-80) and (2) that the type o ithe haughty princess is 
characteristically Teutonic (pp. 93-96). Neither argument is 
decisive. The former merely proves that Germany and Den- 
mark present, on the whole, a soil favorable to the preservation 
of a good tale, irrespective of its origin; the latter is of very 
doubtful force, since the amazon occurs in the Orient as well, 
whilst Artemis, Atalanta and Camilla are all sprung from 
Mediterranean soil. The “Teutonic” theory may therefore be 
dismissed as resting on insufficient grounds. 

Let us now see whether with Philippson’s data and a few 
supplementary ones we may reach a more satisfactory result. 


* Neither Adolpho Coelho in his Contos populares portugueses, Lisboa, 1879, 
p. XXVI, nor myself in the above quoted study noticed this, although Duran, 
on p. 174 of the first volume of his Romancero gives an outline of Alamanni’s 
novella, which facilitated the fusion of the two accounts by Miss Busk. 

$ Burton, V, 94, 

’ Bibliographie des ouvrages arabes, VIII, 54-55. 

§ Cf. for example A. Dirr, Kaukasische Marchen, Jena, 1920, pp. 71, 136 
and 233; Schott, Ueber die sage von Geser-chan, Abh. d. Berliner Akad. d. Wiss., 
phil. u. hist. Ki., 1851, p. 269. 
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The kernel of the tale is the woman’s venality. But it cannot be 
used to advantage because it is equally frequent on Romance 
and Teutonic territory.’ Traces of the dwefas are still visible 
in six Teutonic and three Slavonic variants,:a sure sign that 
they are derived from South European versions. The oldest 
texts (Die halbe Birn, Clarus Saga, Alamanni, Spanish ballad) 
contain the motif of the suitor’s lack of good manners, and 
this feature consistently reappears in more recent Romance 
variants. Now it is well to remember that the elaborate rules 
governing the conduct of courtois society originated in the 
countries of Latin Europe, and many of the treatises teaching 
them were translated from French into Middle High German. 
The clash between the knights of the old school and the new 
society must therefore have first taken place in France or 
Italy. As is well known, the Clarus Saga is the Old Norse 
translation of a Latin text which J6én Halld6érsson found current 
in France. Nothing certain is known about the source of 
Die halbe Birn. But it is a well known fact that the vast 
majority of the charming little novelle in verso edited by F. H. 
von der Hagen are derived from French sources. Further, 
another tale of this collection, Der Giirtel, by Dietrich von 
Glatz, which likewise centers around the theme of the venality 
of the heroine, is supposed to go back to Hyginus’ Fabulae.' 
There is therefore prima facie evidence to show that Die halbe 
Birn is derived from a parallel version of the original of the 
Saga, current in France or Italy. Finally, there is the motif 
of the avaricious Catalan and the venal Provengal princess, 
a theme which could have arisen only in Italy (where that 
reputation of the Catalans was firmly established) ," in Northern 
France, or, possibly, in Castile. In my monograph I have shown 
that the version of Alamanni, though told him on French soil 
by an Italian lady settled in Provence, is unquestionably of 
Italian origin. This inclines the balance in favor of Italy, as 
against Northern France (only two Castilian variants are 
known). That behind this courtois version there may lurk 
another, more primitive, and possibly of Teutonic, i. e., Lom- 
bard, origin, I will not deny. But the author’s arguments to 
prove the existence of such a form are somewhat too subtle, 
and I confess myself unable to follow him. 


* Philippson could have mentioned the well-known story of Freya or Frigg 
selling her honor to certain dwarfs—for a necklace (Chantepie dela Saussaye, 
The Religion of the Teutons, transl. by B. J. Vos, p. 275). It is a good story; 
but is it Teutonic? I very much doubt it. 

10 J. Brock, Hygins Fabeln in der deutschen Literatur, Miinchen, 1913, p. 31. 

“ Cf. Dante, Par. VIII. 77: L’avara poverta di Catalogna. 
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DIE LEGENDE VON DEN ZWEI ERZSUNDERN. B.N. P. 
Andrejev, Helsinki, 1924 (F. F. Communications, No. 54). 


It is a typically East European legend which the author, a 
Russian folklorist, examines in this valuable little study. To 
the Western reader it is probably best known through -L. 
Tolstoj’s parable The Godson (Andrejev refers to it as “eine 
tendenziése Erzihlung”!). With the help of South and East 
Slavonic, Finnish, Roumanian, Tartar, Armenian, and Arabic 
versions he reconstructs the normal type and common basis 
of all extant variants. 


A terrible robber, who has committed ninety-nine murders, decides to 
atone for his crimes, but he can find no confessor. At last a priest tells him to 
plant a burning tree into the ground and to moisten it with water, which he has 
to carry in his mouth from a great distance. In addition he is to plant a garden 
and to offer its fruits to the travelers. For a long time he strives in vain; at last 
a man passes by on horseback ina great hurry and refuses to take the food offered 
him. The robber learns from him that he is going to prevent a wedding and in 

reat indignation slays him. Overcome by grief at this new sin, he suddenly 
notices that the tree has become green, and the priest tells him that as a reward 
for his last murder all his former crimes have been forgiven him. 


The legend is shown, contrary to the opinion of J. A. 
Javorskij, to have migrated to Russia from South Slavonic 
territory, probably from Bulgaria, after having arisen in the 
Balkans, perhaps as early as the fourteenth century. From 
there it also reached Armenia. The Ukraine received it from 
the South and transmitted it to the rest of Russia. Influences 
of and contaminations with other stories of a similar character 
are frequently found. Such related tales are the Gregory legend, 
the story of the Robber Madej, and the Shot at the Sacred Host. 
The author points out (rightly, no doubt) that our legend is 
essentially a compound. One of its sources is the atonement of 
Lot, which furnished the motif of the burning wood or tree. 
In an appendix the existence of an early Balkan version, in 
which the sin of the second sinner is necrophily, is made 
probable. 

Here and there one would perhaps have liked to see the 
author express an opinion on the relationship of this story 
with certain Western legends, with the Chevalier au barisel, 
for example, with the romance of Robert the Devil, or even 
with the touching story of the knight who, at the approach of 
Easter, forgives the enemy who had slain his father, truly a 
rare enough example of the fruition of Christian teaching on 
Europe’s blood-stained soil. Perhaps some Western scholar, 
will in time examine this tale which probably reached its high- 
est perfection in Alessandro Manzoni’s immortal work. 

All these parallels do not help, however, to account for the 
most salient point of our legend, the atonement of pastcrimes by 
the committing of a new one, the slaying of another criminal, 
still more heinous, and Andrejev declares (p. 91) that the 
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motif is still shrouded in mystery. I believe I can furnish the 
required explanation. 

In the well-known Indian tale of King Vikramaditya and 
the Vampire! we are told how a mendicant inveigles the monarch, 
renowned for his courage, to take part in an incantation, where 
he plans to offer him up as a victim. Vishnu appears to the 
king in a dream,’ warning him and advising him to ask the 
magician to do himself first what he requests the king to do and 
then to slay him when an occasion presents itself. Vikramé- 
ditya does as he is bidden and cuts off the mendicant’s head. 
Then a voice is heard in the air: Bravo, King! By offering up 
to-day this rascally mendicant thou hast obtained the power 
of going through the air, which he wished to obtain. 

We have then the following situation. To attain a certain 
goal a magician kills a vast number of human victims. Only 
one is still lacking of the required number, when his intended 
victim, i. e. the king, slays the magician and receives the boon* 
which otherwise would have fallen to the latter. It is clear that 
the fact of the robber having slain ninety-nine victims in our 
tale has no bearing on the rest of the legend. The matter is 
somewhat different if, as in a South Slavonic variant (p. 44), 
the second robber has committed ninety-nine misdeeds and 
now wants to perpetrate the last. There can be no doubt, 
to judge from the whole tenor of the story, that by committing 
this last crime and thus reaching the round number he hopes 
to attain something and that this something, this boon, falls 
to the first sinner when he slays the second, just as the boon 
sought by the mendicant falls to his slayer, King Vikram4ditya 
who completes the number of the victims. 

That my interpretation is essentially correct is shown by the 
Russain tale of Skitskij Paterik, quoted by the author on p. 89. 


An old man follows a voice from Heaven and goes into the desert. There he 
meets a robber who shouts: It is good that thou hast come, for we believe that 
whoever kills 100 people is allowed to enter Paradise. I have killed ninety-nine; 
thou wilt be the 100th. God will soon take me into Paradise. 


The rest of the story is of no bearing on our problem, as 
it is evidently a contamination of our tale with another, com- 
posed to inculcate the value of a confession. In the uncon- 
taminated legend the old man was doubtless the first robber, 


1 Tawney-Penzer, The Ocean of Story, III (London, 1925), pp. 209-211; 
F. von der Leyen, Indische M archen, Halle, s. d., p.9; Sir R. F. Burton, Vikram 
and the Vampire, London, 1893; cf. also M. Landau, Die Quellen des Dekameron, 
Stuttgart, 1884, pp. 97 ff. 

? I follow the reworking of Somadeva. The Vetdlapantschavingati makes the 
velaéla (vampire) warn the king. 

3 In the Vetélapantschavingali the boon consists of the eight siddhis, i. e., 
the art of making oneself big or small, heavy or light, of being able to touch 
everything, of seeing every one of one’s wishes fulfilled, of commanding the 
elements and of influencing all things, lifeless and living. 
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who kills the second, thereby completing the required number 
and obtaining the boon which the other had sought. 

The Russian scholar Jacimirskij connected the motif with 
the Mohammedan paradise. Andrejev sees in it a reflex of the 
tenets of certain heretic sects. Obviously, it is neither, but an 
Eastern motif, most probably of Indian origin, occurring in 
the Vetélapantschavingati and in Somadeva’s reworking of the 
old tale of King Vikramaditya and the Vampire.‘ 

‘ There is also a curious parallelism between the penitent carrying water in 
his mouth a great distance and King Vikramaditya carrying the vetdla. Should 


there also be some connection between the motif of necrophily in the oldest 
Balkan version and the need the Indian magician has of the vampire? 


MARCHEN UND SAGE. Bemerkungen iiber ihr gegen- 
seitiges Verhaltnis, mit besonderer Riicksicht auf die Sigfrid- 
sagen. By H. W. Rutgers, J. B. Wolters. Groningen. 
Haag: 1923. 

In three chapters the author gives (1) a summary of the 
existing theories on the relationship of heroic legend and fairy 
tale (2) an examination of F. Panzer’s derivation of Sigfrid 
and Brynhild from the Russian wooing tale, and (3) an inquiry 
into the relationship of the legend of Sigurd and Sigurdrifa and 
the fairy tale of the Sleeping Beauty. The objections voiced 
against Panzer’s method (failure to trace the history of the 
Méarchen types he utilizes, excessive preference given to recent 
forms of the heroic legends, and excessive stress laid upon 
secondary features) are fully justified. As for the Russian 
wooing tale, he rightly doubts whether it is a genuine Marchen 
and is inclined to regard it as the result of a comparatively 
recent fusion of heterogeneous elements. The three decisive 
motifs of the Russian tale (the tests, the struggle in the bridal 
night and the magic hood) are shown to be derived from a 
German form of the Sigfrid story. The important study of 
Léwis of Menar, arriving at the same result, and my own at- 
tempts to derive the French Geste Rainouart and the Teutonic 
Walther Legend from folktales, the Bear’s Son type and the 
Magic Flight type respectively, did not come out in time to 
be utilized. 

ALEXANDER HAGGERTY KRAPPE 

University of Minnesota 





HISTORICAL OUTLINES OF ENGLISH PHONOLOGY 
AND MORPHOLOGY. (Middle English and Modern Eng- 
lish). By Samuel Moore. George Wahr. Ann Arbor: 1925, 
Pp. viiit+ 153. 

Six years ago Professor Moore published in his Historica! 

Outlines of English Phonology and Middle English Grammar 
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a compact, but very useful guide to historical English grammar. 
The present work is an outgrowth of that; but the author is 
quite justified in claiming for it that it is more than a revision; 
it is, in fact, an entirely new book. One very long section 
(VI, pp. 112-148, on the history of Modern English inflections) 
is entirely new, and fresh material has been added elsewhere, 
so that the new edition runs to nearly twice the length of its 
predecessor. The arrangement, too, has been greatly improved. 
The older work was, in truth, rather bewildering, jumping from 
Present English to Middle English and back with startling 
abruptness; in the one before us, there is a straightforward, 
coherent progress, with no confusing hiatus. The result 
is a convenient hand-book which, we are sure, will be welcomed 
alike by teachers and students of historical English grammar. 
And that means, it ought to be unnecessary to say, every one 
who takes the study of English seriously; for in no department 
of life is the hand of the past so heavy as in language: we in 
the Middle West in this year of grace speak as we do because 
five hundred years ago Geoffrey Chaucer and the folk of his 
generation spoke as they did on the banks of the Thames. 

But Mr. Moore, wisely, does not begin with the language 
of Chaucer. He begins with the sounds of speech; and his in- 
troductory chapter, taken over with some amplification and 
revision from the first edition, is, for all that it is brief, a really 
adequate introduction to the phonetic basis of language. 
Thence he proceeds in the first chapter to a careful, but not 
too minute, analysis and classification of the sounds of modern 
English, which, as he rightly says, is the only proper starting 
point for a study of phonology. Having thus laid his founda- 
tion, Mr. Moore is ready to deal in successive chapters with the 
history of English sounds; the historical development, by 
phonological change and analogy, of Middle English Inflections; 
a survey of the dialects of Middle English; the language of 
Chaucer, and the development of Modern English inflections. 
Altogether an admirable, close-knit design, and, on the whole, 
well carried out. We have no intention, however, of embarking 
on a meticulous examination of details, still less of signalizing 
this or that omission; for this is a handbook, an Abriss, and 
neither a Handbuch nor a Grundriss. We shall point out merely 
a few matters which seem to us to warrant notice. 

(1) Our first objection is perhaps the most serious of all. 
In the table on p. 23, Mr. Moore indicates [zi] as the pronun- 
ciation of the diphthong in ME sei; and on p. 25 he says: 
“lai] developed out of Old English # followed by j, spelled g; 
e. g. OE deg [dxj], ME dai; OE segde |sejde], ME saide. 
In early Middle English this diphthong had the sound of [ail], 
but in late Middle English it became identical with [ei]. It is 
possible that the two diphthongs were levelled under [ai] or 
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[ei], but it is more likely that both developed into a diphthong 
that approximated to [zi].” This theory, which goes back to 
Skeat,! who apparently levels original [ai] and [ei] under [ei], 
has been dominant in this country ever since. Emerson counte- 
nances it, vaguely, in his Reader,? and Foster, in Modern Lan- 
guage Notes even went so far as to argue for a pronunciation 
between [ei] and [ei].2 Now what evidence is there for the 
strange hypothesis that ME [ai] and [ei] fell together as [xi]? 
There is none; and as a matter of fact, there is a good @ priori 
case against it, for it assumes a most extraordinary develop- 
ment: the raising and fronting of the first element of one 
diphthong, and the lowering and retracting of the first element 
of the other, until the two meet happily on some neutral 
ground between! Such a process resembles rather the easy 
compromises of politics than the operations of phonetic laws. 
But apart from its inherent improbability, the older theory is 
now pretty well disposed of by Luick’s demonstration‘ that 
[ai] and [ei] were levelled under [ai] before the end of the 
thirteenth century. 

(2) The ME double forms lasse; lesse; ladde, ledde; hafdes, 
hefdes (p. 24) are puzzling to a novice, and should not be left 
unexplained. They are, of course, nothing but instances of 
earlier and later shortenings of OE @.5 

(3) The treatment of father (p. 25) is too facile. The vowel 
of the Modern English word is explained neither by ME 
[fadar] nor by ME [fa:dar]. As a matter of fact, the explanation 
is still to seek. 

(4) §27, 3, c and e (p. 27) are misleading: intervocalic -é3- 
became [i:], and intervocalic -93- became [u:]; but -éh and -dh 
(where the spirant was final) remained, at least during the 
ME period, [ei] and [ou].® 

(5) §28, 5, Modern English wood [wud] does not preserve 
the « of ME wode. The spelling of the Mod. Eng. form shows 
clearly that the ME word had [9]. The modern vowel is 
clearly due to the relaxing, lowering, and lengthening of an 
early ME [u].’ 

(6) The first paragraph of §28, 8 is loosely formulated. 
The difference between blood [blad], for instance, and good 
[gud], is simply a matter of the chronology of the shortening 
of [u:] from OE [o:]. If this shortening came before the change 
of [u] to [a], as in blood, we should have [a]; if, on the other 


1 The Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, V1, General Introduction, §22. 

2? Grammatical Introduction, §50. 

3 “A Note on Chaucer’s Pronunciation of ai, ay, ei, ev.” M. L. N., 26,76-77. 
* Historische Grammatik der englischen S prache, §408, 1. 

5 Wright, Elementary Middle English Grammar, §§89, 90. 

6 Luick, op. cit., §407, 1, 2. 

7 Ibid., '§304 . 
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hand, the shortening came later, the [u] would remain, as 
in good. 

(7) Footnote 56 (p. 36) should be elaborated or deleted, 
as it stands it is inaccurate and confusing. 

(8) Mr. Moore’s treatment of vowels in unstressed syllables 
($29) is, of course, summary; we think it altogether too sum- 
mary. The statement that “unaccented a, e, 0, u became [in 
Middle English] a vowel which was usually written e and which 
probably approximated in sound to [a],” is doubtful. In 
syllables carrying any degree of stress at all, the sound was 
more probably [e], which, in the course of the thirteenth century 
developed generally to [i]. This is made abundantly clear by 
thirteenth and fourteenth century spellings like wallis, askid, 
lokid(e), and by a rhyme like Chaucer’s drede is: dedis (C. T., 
D 1169-70). And how else are we to explain the present English 
pronunciation of words like maked [ne:kid], ended [endid], 
roses [ro:ziz}?® 

(9) Concerning the difficult business of the development of 
the Middle English and Modern English inflections (Parts III 
and VI) we shall say little. Mr. Moore has stated very well 
the general principles (pp. 37-40); for the rest he has been 
content—properly enough in a book of this sort—simply to 
tabulate the more common forms. But we should like to point 
out that neither of the suggested explanations of Modern 
English she (p. 51) is tenable, and that there is another which 
seems to us rather more plausible.® 

(10) Perhaps the most generally useful chapter in the book 
is Part V, on the language of Chaucer. It is comprehensive and 
clear; and on the whole, there is nothing to which one is com- 
pelled to take very violent exception. Particularly valuable 
and interesting is the phonetic transcription of lines 1-117 of 
the Prologue to the Canterbury Tales. But why [kauntyrbri] 
in l. 16, and [kaunterbri] in |. 22? One may be fairly sure, too, 
that Chaucer pronounced not [kaunterbyri] but [kaunterberi] 
in 1. 27. In 1. 97 the reviewer would transcribe /oued as [luvid]. 
§76 provides a good key to Chaucerian pronunciation; but 
gives the student no help in distinguishing between ME [é] 
and [é]. Such a help is, of course, afforded by modern spelling, 
and should, we think, have been noted. Similarly, modern 
spelling enables one to distinguish in most cases between 
ME [6] and [6] but here the orthographic differences are of 
less importance, since the two sounds have not normally fallen 


together. 


8 Tbid., §460, 2. 

* Ruud, “A Conjecture Concerning the Origin of the Modern English 
Pronoun she. Modern Language Notes, 25, 222 ff. Some months after this article 
appeared, Professor Lindvist published in Amglia (45, 1-150) an article in which 


he arrives at precisely the same conclusion. 
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But it would be captious to end on a note of criticism. 
Mr. Moore set out to make a useable manual for students, 
not a treatise for specialists. And he has succeeded; for the 
faults, after all, are venial and the merits, substantial. Now 
who will give us what is needed even more urgently than the 
book under review, a competent treatment, not too exhaustive, 
of Middle English syntax? Phonology and Morphology are 
well enough; but the soul of a language is in its syntax, and 
syntax has hitherto been the Cinderella in the family of early 
English studies. 

MartIN B. Ruvup 


University of Minnesota 





EDMUND SPENSER. AN ESSAY ON RENAISSANCE 
POETRY. By W. L. Renwick, M. A., B. Litt. Professor 
of English Literature, Armstrong College, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, in the University of Durham. Edward Arnold and Co. 
London: 1925. Pp. vii+193. $3.75 


Special students of Spenser have not been at a loss for 
Spenser problems and it must be recognized that their con- 
clusions have been only too often highly problematical. Where 
a service has been rendered in removing some time-honored 
but mistaken theory, there has often been a disservice in 
setting up a new hypothesis equally conjectural. At best, such 
scholarship frankly dealing with debatable points has set the 
probabilities in a clearer light and nourished a wholesome 
spirit of skepticism. At its worst, it has been of a kind to 
produce a sense of futility among those who have been fatigued 
and bewildered by their honest attempt “to keep up with the 
literature of the subject.” 

In this situation there is refreshment to be found in a book 
like Mr. Renwick’s that was undertaken not primarily with 
the intention of tackling problems but for the purpose of 
securing more clarity, more sharpness of line, for views that 
are generally accepted. Nobody need be told that the poetry 
of Spenser is broadly representative of Renaissance literary 
types and illustrative of Renaissance critical principles and 
ideas; and instances of its illustrative and representative 
character have repeatedly been pointed out; but no previous 
critic has made the situation so detailed and vivid as Mr. 
Renwick has done in the book before us, relating to the work 
of Spenser not only the dogma of the Pléiade but the doctrines 
of such Italian critics as Cinthio and Pigna. Since the author 
was not strictly bound by relative chronology, his concern 
being not primarily with sources and influences, but rather 
with what was in the air of critical inquiry, he might profitably 
have extended his view to take in the Discorsi of Tasso which 
contain many interesting suggestions for students of Spenser. 
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In his chapter on Verse and Metre, Mr. Renwick takes up 
a position not quite so obvious as are the general contentions 
elsewhere met with in his book. It concerns the relation 
between Spenser’s verse and Elizabethan music. There is not 
only a problem but, as the author says, a “profound problem.” 
To be sure Mr. Renwick takes his lead from contemporary 
criticism, particularly from Minturno; but his amplification 
of the suggestions there found is an important contribution to 
the critical literature of his subject. He states his position 
on p. 111: “The modern application of musical mechanism to 
the construction of verse consists in replacing the metrical 
scheme by a time signature and the feet by bars, but it must 
be remembered that neither of these inventions were [sic] known 
to Elizabethan music. If, then, we consider music in relation 
to Elizabethan verse we must divest ourselves of the notion 
of equal barring and the regular accent it suggests and think 
of a sequence of free (but related) rhythms, whose form is 
not controlled in advance by a time signature, but has to be 
recognized by the executant as he sings or plays...... The 
absence of strict time forced the musician’s attention on his 
rhythms..... Every singer, which means every educated man 
of that happy time, had his ear for rhythm strengthened by the 
practice of music, the more that that music was polyphonic, 
so that every rhythm had to be related not only to those 
before and after in sequence, but to other and often very dif- 
ferent or contrasting rhythms accompanying it. We therefore 
get “the conception of verse as a sequence of variable rhythms, 
whose variation is controlled and whose relation is preserved 
by constant reference to a strict pattern which we call the 
metre,” which “is an implied or silent ground bass over which 
the poet plays a descant.” Mr. Renwick applies to a few 
selected passages the principles of criticism here laid down; 
stanza 72, canto xii, Book II beginning “The joyous birdes, 
shrouded in cheareful shade,” he describes as a brilliant trans- 
ference into words of the effect of polyphonic music.” 

Taking up forms of imitation other than that of music 
Mr. Renwick touches lightly but suggestively upon the rela- 
tion of Spenser’s descriptive art to wood-engraving, illumination, 
and tapestry; further, to illustrate our poet’s share in the 
genius of Renaissance art, he indicates the parallelism between 
Spenser’s pictorial passages and the paintings of French and 
Italian schools. Then, too, he considers, though all too hurriedly, 
the imitative element in his Petrarchism and allegory. 

Chapter VI offers a broad treatment of Spenser’s philosophy. 
It is well to call attention to the Lucretian and particularly the 
Ciceronian element in his thought; but the feeling that it was 
Lucretius, not Plato, with whom the English poet had the 
deeper communion will not, one suspects, be generally shared. 
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Where philosophy and poetry meet together in Spenser, the 
resultant atmosphere or spirit is Platonic. 

Considered as a whole, Mr. Renwick’s book is a substantial 
addition to Spenser criticism. Although the author has in the 
cases of several topics, such as Spenser’s philosophy, given us a 
hurried and inadequate treatment of what invites full elabora- 
tion, the book deserves high praise as a readable and instructive 
survey of a large field of scholarship. 

H. S. V. Jones 





CHIEF PRE-SHAKESPEAREAN DRAMAS. Edited by 
Joseph Quincy Adams. Pp. 712. Houghton, Mifflin Co. 
Boston: 1924. 


THE CHIEF BRITISH DRAMATISTS. Edited by Brander 
Matthews and Paul Robert Lieder. Pp. 1,084. Houghton, 
Mifflin Co. Boston: 1924. 
These two books are late additions to a notable series of 

anthologies of which the best known examples are Neilson’s 

Chief Elizabethan Dramatists, Dickinson’s Chief Contemporary 

Dramatists, and Professor Matthews’ own Chief European 

Dramatists. The purpose of each volume is clearly to provide 

suitable texts for class-room use, with few explanatory notes, 

thumbnail biographies of the authors, if they are known, brief 
introductions to the individual plays, and, where necessary, 
short reading lists and an index of characters. Both these books 
are closely packed, with double-column pages, narrow margins, 
fairly thin paper, and print that is less trying to the eye than is, 
for example, the Cambridge Poets edition of Shakespeare. 
Professor Adams’ work is of necessity better adapted to 
the use of the specialist in a narrow field than is the larger, 
more general volume of Matthews and Lieder. The nature 
of the plays printed demands far more editorial apparatus and 
greater help for inquisitive graduate students. For their sake 

Adams gives the Latin text of many of the early liturgical 

plays, with English translation in parallel columns as a con- 

cession to latter-day linguistic ineptitude. He also includes 
several liturgical texts from the continent, such as the Orleans 

Sepulchrum and Herodes and the Rouen Peregrini and Pastores, 

for which no satisfactory English equivalent is now extant. 

Owing to the wealth of medieval drama included in the book 

and the undoubted closeness of these plays to others once staged 

in England, no one will begrudge the space so occupied. Nearly 
seventy pages are devoted to this section, comprising a dozen 
liturgical Latin plays, followed by three vernacular texts of 
much the same type. Some twenty plays from the cycles, 
four longer non-cycle “miracles,” as Dux Moraud and the 
Sacrament, four of the best moralities, two Robin Hood, two 
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St. George, and two Sword plays, three of Heywood’s inter- 
ludes, and a half dozen early Elizabethan comedies and tra- 
gedies complete the collection. In fullness of material and 
thoroughness of editorial scholarship, this anthology of early 
English plays will stand alone among many rivals. 

But the very fact of Adams’ secure reputation as a scholar 
has seemingly led him into certain mistakes of judgment that 
would not be charged against a fledgeling editor. His bold 
substitution of “N. Town” for the slightly objectionable 
term, “Coventry Cycle,” albeit explained in a footnote, is for 
the average student likely to darken counsel. Much the same 
might be said against his unexplained preference for the word 
“farce” in place of the conventional “interlude” of John Hey- 
wood. More annoying is his constant habit of inserting his own 
stage directions, even though they are properly bracketed, on 
almost every page, even among the speeches of such a flavorous 
Elizabethan play as Gammer Gurton. The modern dress of 
Adams’ direction: “Enter from Gammer’s house Hodge with 
a piece of barley bread in one hand, and an empty milk pan 
in the other,” fits illin the same scene with the author’s forth- 
right English: “Which bacon Diccon stole as is declared before,” 
and “Here he kysseth Diccons breeche.” On the other hand, 
if Adams had provided at one end of the book even a brief 
glossary, many a plodder would have called down blessings on 
his head. 

For one disappointment in the book Adams is probably not 
responsible. “Plays of the professional troupes” are represented 
by Cambises, The Famous Victories of Henry the Fifth, and 
George a Greene. That the entire work of Marlowe, Peele, and 
Kyd, not to mention the acknowledged plays of Greene, should 
thus be ignored to make room for three such crude pieces, can 
be explained only by the fact that each author is represented 
in Neilson’s anthology already mentioned. The publishers 
have evidently wished not to have the two collections overlap 
each other, though Lyly’s Campaspe is in Adams and the 
Endimion in Neilson. Still it is regrettable to have the student 
believe for one instant that in “a selection of plays illustrating 
the history of the English drama from its beginnings to Shakes- 
peare,” the latest dramas to be written should be no better 
than these. 

Not to end this comment with a note of cavilling criticism, 
let it be said that American scholars have long regretted the 
failure of Professor J. M. Manly to redeem his promise of a 
third volume of commentary to accompany his Specimens of 
Pre-Shakespearean Drama, and that the present book of Adams, 
with its sixty-odd texts and its rich explanatory and illustrative 
material, will go further than any other American work to 
compensate for that loss. 
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The second work under review will be used chiefly by under- 
graduates in a rapid survey course, where plays are expected to 
speak for themselves. In place of textual notes, the editors 
present a brief, adequately illustrative sketch of “The Theater 
in England,” wherein the form of the stage and the manner of 
dramatic representation in different periods of English history 
are stressed as one expects them to be stressed by Professor 
Matthews. The point most clearly developed is that the stage 
in present use takes the form of a picture-frame, remote from 
the audience, who approach it from only one side. By this 
novelty in stage history dramas now being written for stage 
presentation are tremendously affected. 

In their choice of plays for this book the editors have re- 
moved Shakespeare from consideration, and then have limited 
their selection to “the work of the professional playwrights 
who were able to establish themselves in the theater and whose 
plays ‘kept the stage’ for years.” This means that they do not 
include the more “literary” plays of Dekker, Addison, Steele, 
Fielding, Shelley, or Browning, whose work is usually presented 
in similar anthologies, but among nineteenth century authors 
they prefer Boucicault, T. W. Robertson, Pinero, and Henry 
Arthur Jones. To this principle that has excluded The Cenct 
and The Blot in the ’Scutcheon in favor of The Liars and The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray, there will be some dissent among 
English teachers. But accepting the principle, it will be difficult 
to understand why Everyman has been left out, and the Brome 
Abraham and Isaac included. Yet that is largely a matter of 
taste, and the twenty-five plays in the volume do represent 
in the large the history of English drama to the end of the 
nineteenth century. 

RoBERT ADGER LAw 

University of Texas 





ITALIAN LANDSCAPE IN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
ENGLAND. A study Chiefly of the Influence of Claude 
Lorrain and Salvatorjosa onR English Taste 1700-1800. 
By Elizabeth Wheeler Manwaring. Wellesley Semi- 
Centennial Series. Oxford University Press, American 
Branch. New York: 1925. $3.00. 


The student of literature who turns to Dr. Manwaring’s 
study of Italian landscape in eighteenth century England for 
an account of the influence of Italian painting on the love of 
nature in English poetry is likely to be disappointed. Althcugh 
in its original form the book was a Yale doctoral dissertation in 
English, it is not in its present form primarily a literary study. 
It is accurately described in the sub-title as a “study chiefly of 
the influence of Claude Lorrain and Salvator Rosa on English 
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taste.” Dr. Manwaring notes that although critics from 
Thomas Twining in 1789 to Sir Walter Raleigh in 1915 have 
observed the influence of these painters on landscape painting, 
landscape poetry, and landscape gardening in England, there 
has been no examination of the “relation of landscape painting 
to the view of nature in the eighteenth century.” She has 
therefore built up a substantial structure of fact behind their 
casual observations, collecting evidence from poetry and fiction, 
from travelers’ journals and letters, discourses on painting, 
treatises on landscape gardening, magazines and essays on 
taste. She has thoroughly substantiated their assertions that 
these artists were admired in England and helped to form 
English taste in landscape, especially when it was painted, or 
created by the landscape gardener, or when, as occasionally hap- 
pened, it naturally resembled the prospects of Claude or the 
wilder scenes of Salvator Rosa. 

What the reader expects but does not find is the inter- 
pretation of this influence. He wants to view it in relation to 
other factors in the transformation of the eighteenth century 
view of nature. He wants to see its connections with the classical 
ideal of art as imitation of the universal or ideal; with the 
conservative tendencies to imitate rather than to create, to 
judge by rule and on authority, and to commend with reason 
and moderation; and with the radical movement to throw away 
the Claude-glass and fix the eye on the object, to form new 
and independent judgments, to seek the strange and unfamiliar 
whether remote or near athand,and to admire with enthusiastic 
rapture. He wants to know, that is, the relation of the Italian 
landscape to English romanticism. But with all her array 
of quotations the author of this study scarcely goes beyond the 
statement she quotes from a history of painting that the land- 
scapes of Salvator Rosa “were freely bought by the English, 
greatly admired, and had their part in producing the literary 
enthusiasm for wild nature in the eighteenth century.” That 
she has not undertaken to show the significance of the facts 
she has collected only ‘increases the reader’s dissatisfaction. 
He has a right to expect that intensive study will yield more 
definite conclusions. 

Dr. Manwaring has, however, compiled a mass of valuable 
and interesting material. She shows that traveiers in Italy 
became more and more interested in painting and landscape, 
especially in such landscapes as resembled their favorite 
paintings. Struck by the “softness” of Claude and the “wild- 
ness” of Salvator, eighteenth century gentlemen made them 
their models for landscape in painting, poetry, and gardening. 
Men of fashion became collectors of originals—authentic or 
faked, of copies and of prints, and enthusiastic connoisseurs 
without much knowledge or discrimination. Professional land- 
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scape artists flourished, and everyone dabbled in paint. Poetry 
abounded in pictorial descriptions after the manner of the 
reigning favorites. Gardeners threw themselves into the business 
of creating Italian landscapes in England and were extremely 
proud of their success. “All who wish, in their gardens, to 
realize the conceptions of the great landscape painters, imitate 
the English,” says the Critical Review in 1783.. Most English 
owners of large estates did so wish and, in spite of the protests of 
a few admirers of more natural scenes, cut down trees to make 
vistas, built grottoes and temples and ruins, and even set up 
dead trees in imitation of Salvatorial pictures. There developed 
a cult of the picturesque, and a host of gentlemen and ladies, 
commencing with the Bishop of Bangor in 1738 and Thomas 
Gray, traveled about exclaiming over “romantic” precipices, 
torrents, cascades, valleys, forests, and ruins, and often en- 
hancing the beauties of prospects by viewing them reflected 
in darkened convex pocket-mirrors. Sometimes they found 
views—as at Windermere—‘“as elegant as ever fancied by 
Claude himself.” Fiction displayed the prevailing fashion. 
Tom Jones had a relish for moonlit prospects and artfully im- 
proved landscapes. Jane Austen’s heroines went into raptures 
over picturesque scenes, though we credit the author with 
smiling at their extravagances. Mrs. Radcliffe filled her novels 
with admiring descriptions of Italian views she had never seen. 
And so did Charlotte Smith and Miss Williams and Mrs. 
Robinson and Henry Mackenzie. But Fanny Burney in the 
1770’s was not addicted to the picturesque, and Peacock 
satirized it while Scott was still describing “a true Salvatorial 
scene.” 

It is possible that Dr. Manwaring’s unwillingness to use the 
words “romantic”—except as it is freely used in her quotations— 
and “romanticism” until her conclusion of less than five pages, 
is one cause of the inconclusiveness of her study. The meaning 
of the vogue of Italian landscape in England is bound up with 
the meaning of that unfortunately “nebulous” word, and, 
though unspoken, its obscurity hangs like a cloud over the 
pages. We could wish that she had seized the opportunity her 
subject offers to work towards a sharper definition. She might 
have found significant the answers to such questions as these: 
What did the eighteenth century admirers of “romantic” 
scenes mean by the term? Did they find the landscapes of 
Claude Lorrain and Salvator Rosa equally romantic? Did 
the romantic quality belong to the scene itself or to the artists’ 
treatment of it? Was their own admiration romantic, or was 
it as conventional and formalistic as their admiration of the 
pastoral or the heroic couplet? 

Even the short conclusion avoids defining the term, and it is 
not easy to see what definition it implies. The author says 
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“the feelings with which the English in the eighteenth century 
regarded .... landscapes” representing “remote and extra- 
vagant Italian scenes—surely a world of dreams and romance” 
must be included in the definition. And “the attempts to 
reproduce on English ground these visions of the distant and 
ideal Italy” must be “accounted romantic.” It may well be 
that that is romantic which is “removed noticeably from the 
world of reality,” but surely there was more than a dash of 
unromantic practicality in those romantic dreamers who de- 
veloped a new art making over the actual English scene in 
imitation of pictures or idealized Italian landscape so that 
it might deserve the admiration of gentlemen and ladies of 
fashion. 

With respect to the effect of all the admiration and imita- 
tion of Italian landscape on the eighteenth century attitude 
toward nature, Dr. Manwaring concludes that the appearance 
at the end of the century of poets and painters who saw and 
admired the English landscape as it really was, was due to 
“a long training in seeing landscape pictorially” in the wild 
mountainous scenes of Salvator and the “superb and unreal 
form of ‘Claude’s landscape.” This conclusion is somewhat sur- 
prising after the quotations that precede it. They fully show 
that the popularity of such scenes affected the lesser poets and 
novelists as it did the virtwosi, and that a conventional literary 
landscape formed on those models flourished well into the nine- 
teenth century. But it was not universal nor unopposed. Col- 
lins, Goldsmith, Cowper, and of course Burns and Blake, 
Coleridge and Wordsworth are admitted to be independent 
of the Italian pictorial school. Of the important poets of the 
mid-century Thomson is the only one who is called a “poet 
of pictorial landscape.” He is shown to have had friends who 
admired and collected landscape paintings and prints, to have 
made the grand tour after he had written The Seasons, and 
to have written a stanza on landscape painting in The Castle 
of Indolence that was much quoted. He wrote descriptions 
that suggested paintings, and, as Joseph Warton said, was 
“very influentia! in diffusing a general taste for the beauties of 
nature and landscape.” But he is less truly a poet of nature in 
his vistas and prospects than in his bits of English scene and 
scent and sound. Though Cowper admired Italian pictures and 
dabbled with painting, he preferred quiet natural scenery. 
While the vogue of Italian landscape was at its height, he 
condemned the sacrifice of fine trees to “clumps and lawns, 
and temples and cascades.” 

The truth seems to be that although the artificial landscape 
was much admired and imitated in England throughout the 
eighteenth and even into the nineteenth century, an appre- 
ciation of the natural English scene was simultaneously 
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developing and finally superseded it. It seems likely that pre- 
occupation with the exotic ideal hindered and delayed the 
general enjoyment and poetic representation of nature as it 
lay about the English poets rather more than it promoted and 
prepared the way for it. The imitation of Claude and Sal- 
vator at second and third hand seems to have become such 
an incubus upon painting and nature poetry as that of the 
“ancients” on epic poetry and criticism. It is even possible 
that at the beginning of the century the authority of the Italian 
painters may have been used as a justification of a budding 
taste for nature. How else can we interpret the author’s 
statement that the first travelers in Italy, though they took 
little interest in either pictures or scenes and never associated 
them, yet, when they did admire a landscape, showed the same 
taste in scenery that the picturesque tourists had? The tangle 
of pseudo-classical respect for authority and romantic en- 
thusiasm, admiration of idealized scenes,— sometimes romantic, 
sometimes classical,—classical expression of the universal and 
romantic longing for the unreal, realistic representation and 
conventional idealization of nature, conformity to standards 
and pursuit of the novel, is not loosened in a single thread by 
the study before us. 
CLARISSA RINAKER 





THULE. ALTNORDISCHE DICHTUNG UND PROSA 
Band 18: Norwegische Kdémigsgeschichten (Sverris- und 
Hakonssage). Ubertragen von Felix Niedner. Band 20: 
Die jiingere Edda mit dem sogennanten ersten gramma- 
tischen Traktat. Ubertragen von Gustav Neckel und Felix 
Niedner. Eugen Diederichs, Jena, 1925. 

Als im Jahre 1250 Friedrich II. starb, kam unter anderen 
auch Kénig Hakon von Norwegen als Anwirter fiir den deut- 
schen Kaiserthron in Betracht. Er hatte in freundschaftlichen 
Beziehungen zu Kaiser Friedrich gestanden. Das Aufbliihen 
Norwegens unter seiner Regierung, aber auch seine persénlichen 
Vorziige veranlassten die europiischen Staaten, ihr Augenmerk 
auf das ferne Reich im Norden zu richten. Schon Hakons Vor- 
ginger, Kénig Sverris, war von Geburt ein Held und 
Kénig gewesen. Diese beiden schlichten, grossen Herrscher 
verherrlicht die Sverris- und die Hakonssaga. Die Sverrissaga 
ist in knappem, chronikartigem Stil erzaihlt; sie ist auf An- 
ordnung des Kénigs geschrieben und spiter iiberarbeitet wor- 
den. Das Werk ist in der vorliegenden Ubertragung gekiirzt. 
Aber alle wesentlichen Ziige treten hervor. Den Staaten- 
griinder, den eindrucksvollen klugen Redner, den kiihnen 
Kampfer und Seefahrer lernen wir kennen. In der ausfiihr- 
licheren Hakonssage kommt auch die Poesie zu ihrem Recht. 
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Der Verfasser, Sturla Thordssohn, in dem sich die altislandische 
Skaldendichtung zu neuer Bliite entfaltet, schmiickt die Er- 
zihlung mit prachtigen, klangvollen Strophen aus. Wie ein 
Heldenlied wirkt auch die Schilderung in Prosa, der Kampf 
Hakons um sein Kénigtum, seine Kriegsfahrten und Feste. 
Kein Wunder, dass dieser Stoff Ibsen zur dramatischen Ge- 
staltung reizte. In seinen “Kronpritendenten” hat er die 
alte Zeit mit modernem Geist erfiillt. Wie schén ist der Ab- 
schnitt, in dem Sturla Thordssohn berichtet, dass Kénig Hakon 
auf dem Sterbebette sich die Sverrissaga vorlesen lasst! Da 
mag er sich noch einmal an dem Heldentum seines Vorgingers 
berauscht haben—aber auch wir lauschen ergriffen den herr- 
lichen Klangen jener versunkenen Zeit. 

In dem Band “Die jiingere Edda,” liegt zum ersten Male 
eine vollstindige Ubersetzung des K unstwerkes SnorriSturlusons 
in einer lebenden Sprache vor. Eine Einleitung Neckels be- 
handelt die Geschichte der Forschung altgermanischer Lite- 
ratur und gibt klare, allgemeinverstaindliche Erklirungen .zur 
Jiingeren Edda. Das Werk ist die alteste germanische Poetik; 
aber kein trockenes Lehrbuch, wie es spiter Martin Opitz ge- 
schaffen hat. Es birgt zugleich wertvolle Sagen und bezaubert 
mit seiner Mythologie und Poesie noch nach Jahrhunderten 
den Leser. Wer die alten Skaldenlieder laut liest, wird er- 
griffen die klangvolle Schénheit und den hinreissenden Rhyth- 
mus empfinden. Die Skaldenkunst, ihre vielfach dunkle Aus- 
drucksweise, der schwierige Strophenbau, musste von den 
alteren Dichtern den jiingeren gelehrt werden. Solche An- 
weisungen enthalt Snorris Werk. Aber die Sagen, die alten 
Skaldenstrophen und sein eigenes Preislied auf Kénig Hakon 
und Jarl Skule sind nicht nur als Belege niedergeschrieben; 
die Freude am Erzihlen und die dichterische Begabung haben 
ihn dazu getrieben. Und herrliche Kunstschépfungen hat er 
somit der Nachwelt iiberliefert. 

H. WockE 


Liegnitz in Schlesien 
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DEUTSCHE 
LITERATURGESCHICHTE 


VON DR. KARL STORCK 
Zehnte vermehrte Auflage 
Bearbeitet von Dr. M. ROCKENBACH 
XII und 605 Seiten in Lexikon-Format / Ganzleinen RM 16.— 


»Die Geschichte der Literatur eines Volkes ist die 
Geschichte seines geistigen Lebens, insofern es im 


Wort lebendig geworden.“—So beginnt Storck sein 
Werk, das uns die innere Entwicklung der deutschen 
Literatur und ihre Erscheinungen in Zusammenhang 
mit unserer Geschichte und Kultur aufzeigt. In ihr 
wird der Geist deutscher Dichtung lebendig. 
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